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The New Bahnson Humidifier has a flawless surface. 
necessary to sustain the load it is to carry and fits into its place with beautiful mechanical preci- 
Special care is exercised to have accurate balance of all rotating parts, thus producing a 


sion. 
humidifying unit of excellent appearance and performance. 
BAHNSON COMPANY 


HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 
New York Office: 93 Worth Street 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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— Was President At The Time— 


when a Graton & Knight leather belt first turn- 
ed a pulley in the Allentown Spinning Com- 
pany’s mill at Allentown, Pa. In case vour 
history is a bit rusty, that: was’ approximately 
twenty-five years ago. 

Pay a visit to the same mill today, and you'll 
find that almost every drive of every description 
takes its power through a Graton & Knight beit. 
The photo above shows a few of them in action. 
Practically every brand of belting made by 
Graton & Knight is on the job, somewhere in 
this mill. In twenty-five years this company 
hasn’t found anything better. 

The experience of this company is not un- 
usual. Many prominent companies in all indus- 
tries, since their first experience with Graton & 


Graton & Knight 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


Knight belting, have gradually replaced their 


worn-out belts with this longer-lived, better- 
running belting until they are now practically 
100°, equipped. The 196-page belting manual 
contains the complete story, in words and 
pictures, of Graton & Knight belting. Send for 
It. 


Graton & Knicut ComMmPpaANy 
WoORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch offices throughout the World 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 


Send For Special Information 


Flat Belt. Round Belt. Pickers. Setraps.Curried 
Fan Belt. Lace Leather Leather. Rub Aprons. 
Bele Drives. “Gold Spot” Spartan 
Comber and Gill Box Sole Leather.Oak Sole 
Aprons. Leather Cup Leather. Soles. Coun- 
and Crimps. “ ters. Welting. 


“(me ol a sertes of advertisements giving vou ACTUAL PERFORMANCE FACTS on Graton & Knight Belting 
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of the new 


“Very much pleased with the 
way these new looms are starting 
out and the cloth is more uniform 
and better in every way than that 


Construction Advantages: 


Smoother — speedier operation — 
roller bearings. 


Strength and rigidity--a sturdy 


frame. made on the regular broad looms.” 
Vastly improved motions to in- Se | 
crease production. The best running loom on the 
Less work for the fixer—more work market—bar none! 
from the weaver. 


“Working entirely satisfactory.” 


S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER - 


Sales of over a Million Dollars 
within a Year prove the performance 


Every day this remark- 


ao | able loom is justifying the claims made for it—by 
| rh t establishing records of increased production with 
e ry | es lower costs in mills throughout the country. 


Woolen or Worsted Loom Enthusiastic mill men say: 


“Expect to give duplicate order 
in next few days and the looms are 
absolutely satisfactory in every 
respect.” 


“All looms running and doing 
exceptionally well.” 


‘““Manager says these looms are 
simply wonderful and he will buy 
more.” 


We will appreciate the opportunity of explaining the ad- 
vantages of this loom in detail 
for an inspection of installations now in service. 


and will be glad to arrange 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N..J, 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Covering Costs 


ta the mills where Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots 
are in use on spinning and card room rolls they are 
making a saving of at least 50% in roll covering costs. 
And at the same time the quality and strength of the 
yarn is the equal of that spun on the finest Sitter 


Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots have long since passed 
the experimental stage. They have been in use for 
many months in mills making all classes of yarn. 


The names of these mills and specific information as to 
the savings effected will be cheerfully supplied on re- 
quest. 
ARMSTRONG CorK COMPANY 
134 Twenty-third Street - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Armstrongs Seamless Cork 
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For Every NMindern 
Textile Purpose | 


BRAND ofe. 


Celanese yarns afford the weaver or knitter an almost 
unlimited means of expression. Ranging in denier from 
45 to 300, they are equally adaptable to filmy voiles 


and rich moires... to soft crepes and exquisite velvets 


things. 


Always of wien qo: Celanese yarns are sup’ 
plied only in one grade. There are no B or C grades. 
Thus you are assured of quality that never varies in 


the finished product. 


Fabrics made from Celanese yarns are easily washed, 


even in cold water. They are not rotted by perspira- 
tion. They possess hygienic properties that are unique. 


Let our weaving, knitting, dyeing, and sizing ex- 
perts solve your textile problems, and show you how 
you can use Celanese yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 


1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C.  :: 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canada: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


Celanese yarns, fabrics, and articles are made with synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America 


. to knitted bathing suits or to dainty tricot ne | 
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wouldnt DRESS 


TRANGE as it may seem, some 
men who would never think of 


wearing clothes such as were popular | 


in the day of the ‘‘one-hoss shay’’ 
still countenance the use of certain 
equally antiquated equipment in 
their mills! 

How can a mill progress with mois- 
tening equipment installed in the 
‘‘Gay Nineties’’ when even the com- 
plicated humidity controls, new only 
15 years ago, are now long out of date? 

A mill without proper humidity 
control cheats itself on regain and 
loses hours of time in tying up end- 
breaks (frequently caused by ‘‘static’’ 


HIS) newly designed 

Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regu- 
lates and controls humid- 
ity in Textile and other 
mills without using wet or 
dry bulb actuated devices. 


ihe this today: | 


induced when the air is dry), start- 
ing up frames and similar wasteful 
operations. 

Modern humidifying equipment 
with the new simplified Amco Humid- 
ity Control remedies these conditions. 
It is not an expense but a sound 


investment which soon returns the 


initial cost through the savings effect- 
ed. Hence it will pay you to learn the 
true facts about humidity conditions 
in your own mill. Call for an Amco 
“Air Doctor’’ today and get his 
written diagnosis. We render this 
service without charge and without 
obligating you. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


203 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenville, S. C, 
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1928 a Poor Year for English Mills 


Another year of extensive short time and unprofitable 
trade has to be recorded in the English cotton industry. 
At no period during 1928 has it been possible for spin- 
ners and manufacturers to find a demand sufficient to 
keep all machinery in motion, says the Annual Review 
of Trade Conditions, by Frederick W. Tattersall, of 
Manchester. Probably on the whole it has been a worse 
year than any since the depression began in 1920. More 
cases of financial difficulties have arisen and firms that 
have avoided losses have been the exception. The 


leaders of the industry have continued to endeavor to 


find a solution, but so far it has not been possible to 
secure unanimity on any scheme put forward. It is 
recognized that most spinners are handicapped by 
heavy overhead charges and high costs of production; 
if is also agreed that something should be done to im- 
prove seliing methods, especially in foreign markets. 
English export trade continues to be adversely affected 
by the tendency for consuming countries to increase 
their tariff against British good and in more parts of the 
world attempts are now being made to produce textile 
goods for the use of home consumers. 

Throughout the 12 months the demand in pieée goods 
has been very unsatisfactory and on very few occasions 
have manufacturers met with a really active trade. 
Buyers have been able to obtain cloths at prices which 
have shown either a loss or only just covered the cost of 
production. A slack state of affairs prevailed during 
the spring and summer; by autumn there was a revival 
of inquiry and in the past two or three months trade 
has been on a larger scale, but in many instances at 
unsatisfactory prices. 

Since a year ago there has not been iue slightest 
indication of any really favorable development in the 
mills spinning yarn from American cotton. It should 
be mentioned that, out of the 57,000,000 spindles in Grea! 
Britain, in round figures 38,000,000 use American cotton 
and 19,000,000 Egyptian cotton. At the beginning of the 
year production in the American section was about 65 
per cent of full capacity. In September demand broad- 


ened. Toward the end of the year it was estimated 


that production was nearly 80 per cent of full capacity. 
At the close of 1927 the scheme of the Yarn Association, 


Lid., for restricting output and establishing minimum 


prices broke down when the mills could not agree to 
curtail production to the extent. of 50 per cent. 

The market for cotton mill shares has been in a state 
of depression throughout the year. There never was 
a time when complaints from brokers and dealers have 
been so pronounced. Many shares latterly have become 
almost unsalable. 

More attention than ever has been centered on finance. 
During the year 58 cotton companies and firms have 


gone into liquidation, these comprising 11 spinners, 15 
manufacturers, three spinners and manufacturers, and 
29 merchants and agents. The directors of 33 companies 
have put forward schemes of arrangement with credi- 
tors and loan holders, the paid-up capital of these con- 
cerns being over £7,000,000. Receivers have been ap- 
pointed for 24 companies with a capital of £1,641,000, 
these comprising six spinners, four manufacturers, nine 
spinners and manufacturers, and five merchants and 
agents. Bankruptcies totaled 21, the liabilities being 
£367,548 and assets £69,564. Deeds of arrangement have 
been anounced in 18 cases, the total liabilities being 


£111,856. The directors of 69 cotton spinning companies 


have made calls for unpaid capital, and these are ex- 
pected to realize nearly £3,000,000. 

Early in 1928 the Cotton Yarn Association put forward 
a scheme whereby a combination of mills spinning 
American cotton could be formed which would give 
centralized management and make a considerable reduc- 
tion in the fixed interest-bearing charges. The pro- 
moters have met with difficulties and although recentiy 
there have been rumors thal the combine was about to 
be registered as a limited company, no action has yet 
been taken. One obstac!e has been adjustment of finances 
of the different mills, and so far the banks have not 
been abie to agree on a conimon policy. In July the 
Master Spinners’ Federation appointed a special sub- 
committee to investigate the financial position of Lan- 
cashire mills spinning American cotton. So far nv 
definite steps have been taken to bring the combine into 
actual being. Much interest has been taken in certain 
arrangements between manufacturers merchants, dyers 
and bleachers, whereby substantial. quantities of goods 
have been consigned to China under the joint auspices 
of the firms in question. These experiments have been 
successful and in order to develop the movement a 
company has been registered under the title of the 
Eastern Textile Association. 

As to the future, it is not possible at the moment to 
be optimistic. The opinion is fast gaining ground that 
Lancashire will not regain the whole of her lost trade 
and that in the years to come she will have to be satis- 
fied with reduced export demand. This position has 
arisen through extensions of machinery in other parts 
of the world. Countries in the East, such as India, 
Japan and China, that once bought their cotton clothing 
from England, are now making goods for their own use 
on a larger scale than ever before. It can be argued 


that the state of affairs is partly due to the too rapid 


expansion of production throughout the world. It is 

doubtful whether any ..cotton manufacturing. country 

using American cotton has made a profit during the 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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Cellulose and Its Importance to Textile I: ndustry ° 


By Dr. John E. Jackson 


HE word cellulose comes to our notice’ often 

under many diversified headings these days. 
can hardly pick up a magazine or a paper 
ing its mention in one form or another and still its real 
meaning often escapes us. Cellulose comes.in many 
modified forms, and new uses for some of its products 
and by-products are being discovered daily, to say 
nothing of the new raw materials. 

All industries are more or iess dependent on. some 
form or other of cellulose and I will endeavor to show 
briefly how much the textile industry is thus dependent 
and also what recent research with raw materials is 
doing towards newer developments. | 

Probably the best known form in which it appears is 
cotton; but the long fibered cotton as it comes to the 
mills in the bale is by no means the only way in which 
cotton cellulose reaches the textile industry. Every 
textile man is more or less familiar with the varieties 
of cotton, especially under the broad classification of 
American, Sea Island, Egyptian, Brazilian, Peruvian, 
Algerian, West Indian, African, Indian, Chinese and its 
sub-divisions as American Orleans or American Upland, 
etc. 


and 
You 
without see- 


The cotton, after passing through the gin, leaves the 
seed, which is mainly used for its oil and which still 
has a coating of the short seed hair. The seed hair that 
is left on the seed is re-cut and the fibre is known as 
the linter, some of the uses of which I will mention 
later. The hull that is left after the oil-bearing kernel 
has been removed was formerly a waste, or at best of 
very questionable value, but lately some enterprising 
companies are working this material and get from it a 
very uniform cellulose in-two forms; one is in the form 
of hull fibre which has very similar uses to cotton 
linters but has a more uniform chemical content, and 
the other is in a powder form known as cellulose pow- 
der, which although a very recent development offers 
many uses of great value in many industries, including 
the textile industry. 


It is quite unnecessary to say much about the 
uses for the long staple cotton fibre itself, because its 
use In the textile industry and the various. kinds. of 
fabrics made of cotton are already well known to every- 
body. But we seldom think of cellulose when we talk 
about a piece of cotton cloth, or sewing thread, or 
knitted cotton socks, or mercerized eotton braid. or 
hydrolized buchram for lapel stiffening, or the string 
we use to tie the finished piece o fcelulose cloth, which 
consists, for instance, of a cotton cellulose dress fabric 
with a stripe of cellulose rayon, which has cute iittie 
dots of cellulose acetate; it was dyed in a wood cellu- 
lose tub with a dye made from the-cellulose by-products 
of corn stalk and sized and finished with a cellulose 
compound; enclosed in a cellulose cellophane tissue 
and then a pulp cellulose sheet of paper wrapped 
around it and a cellulose paper labed, printed with an 
ink from cellulose by-product of straw, is pasied on 
with a cellulose by-product paste made from eorn cobs. 
It has been inspected by the girl with the ceiiutose 
rimmed glasses who OK'd it with her. cellulose handied 
pen of celluloid—or was it cellulose bakelite? However, 
it was recorded in the little black book with the cellu- 
lose leather cover. 

Well, as I started to say, the uses of cotton cellulose 


*Extracts from address before New York Réation: 
Association Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
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various 


American 


in the textile industry are too well known to say much 
about it, but the cotton linter and hull fiber in their 
many modifications are finding more and more uses 
daily. One of the oldest uses is in the nitrated form or 
nitro-cellulose in ifs various degrees of nitration, which 
can be used all the way from an explosive to mine the 
coal to generate our steam or the shell used to kill the 
fox which we use to trim our lady’s opera coat, to our 
fine nitro-silk or Tubize, which is now made commer- 
cially of a fineness as low as 35 denier. It is used also 
as the base for celluloid, which finds many uses in the 
textile industry and in our everyday life—all the way 
from our advertising matter to the very buttons that 
hold our clothes together. Again, the nitro-cellulose 
finds its use in the lacquers that are of immense value 
in nearly all industries. It is used as an insulation 
material and even to dress our wounds in the form of 
collodion or in the film on which we photograph our 
factory for our advertising campaign. 
Rayons and Plasties. 
One of the next uses of linters, or 
making the acetate rayon or Celanese, Incidentally the 
cellulose acetate is the base of-our non-inflammable 
film and also the glass substitute which lets in the ultra- 
violet light so much needed for our good health. Many 
minor new uses for the cellulose acetate are also ap- 
pearing continually. 


hull fiber is for 


Linters are also used either alone or with wood cellu- 
lose to make viscose rayon and Cellophane. 

All the above products of cotton linters, either in 
their pure form or in some modification, are of great 
importance in many industries which either directly o 
indirectly are related to the textile industry; plastics 
in their various forms being probably the most import- 
ant products. Linters are also the base for the cupram- 
monium rayon better known to us as Bemberg rayon. 

Cellulose flour has found many uses; 
be used in most instances 


in fact, it can 
where a high grade wood 
flour is used as a filter as for bakelite, wood filler in 
general, for plastic wood, special putties, doll heads, 
toys, elec. In textiles it has been used in conjunction 
with sizings, in printing as a mixture in the resist or 


discharge paste, also mixed with some of the cellulose 
esters, especially the acetate, as an applique raised 


design or beads on textiles and in linoleum, etc. 

In addition to the above uses, much of the hull fibre 
as well as linters are used in special papers with various 
pulp mixtures. 

There are at present, only a’ few cellulose-bearing 
plants from which we derive our cellulose for the tex- 
tile industry, but new discoveries that have been the 
resuit of concentrated research efforts in all industrial 
lines have made it possible to utilize cellulose-bearing: 
plants for textile purposes which would have been abso- 
lutely useless a few years ago. 

The most. important cellulose bearing fibres used for 
the textile industry are probably cotten, flax, hemp, 
istie, Jule, kopac, manila or colorado hemp, New Zea- 
land flax, sisal grass, ramie, pita. 

The minor seed hairs are bombax cotton or “vere! table 
down, bombax pentandrum or kopak, 
pulu fiber 
milkweed, 


Cibotium glaucum 
of Hawaii, Asclepias or vegetable silk or 
vegetable wool from pine cones; all 
special uses, usually as mixtures with other 


have 
fibers. 


Of the usual fibers flax from its various sources is 
also very well known. 


Even more than cotton the qual- 


| ‘ 
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ity of its cellulose content is influenced by locality and 
climatic condition as, for instance, the flax from ,Egypt 
or India which is usually considered poor, that from 
Russia as medium, that from Ireland, Portugal, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark as best. 

The same is true of hemp, and in both cases as well 
as in the case of many other groups or families, the 
selection from a number of varieties is even more im- 
portant as, for instance, the ordinary hemp or cannabis 
Indica is nearly as good a fiber as flax, and so all the 
way down through some thirty-six varieties to. the 
Hibiscus plastris, which is practically worthless as a 
textile fiber. 

Jute also has the same-variation, although its use as 
a textile fiber is very much more restricted. Ramie or 
China grass are worthy of a more lengthy explanation 
mostly owing to the fact that so much recent develop- 
ment has brought them to the front and they are less 
known than the aforementioned fibers. 


Ramie. 


Ramie consists of the fibrous portion of a grass or 
shrub known from time immemorial by that name. The 
linen of biblical reference, used by the Egyptians in 
their mummy wrappings, In some instances referred to 
as “vegetable silk,” “China grans” or “Ramie hemp,’ 
has been used in the Orient always as a source for tex- 
tile uses, where it was prepared by retting and hand 
‘scrubbing. 

Ramie matures in from thirty-five to forty days, at- 
taining a height of 10 feet with widths of the blade as 
great as three inches, depending on the fertility of the 
soil and moisture of the seasons, which means that at 
least three cuttings will be harvested each year, and 
will grow in any climate of temperature and moisture 
permitting the warmth of soil necessary to germination. 


Advantages for textile fabrication, making ramie so. 


desirable, are the comparatively long fiber, tensile 
strength and toughness, glossy appearance of each 
finished thread, affinity for dyes, resistance to’ alkalis 
and acids in preparation and capacity to remain in 
storage for long periods of time when properly cured, 
the low initial costs of degumming, and by-products 
having marketable demand. 

Ramie is in use wherever a quality of fineness equal! 
to the best grades of linen is demanded by service; is 
an economic textile in the fabrication of laces, velvets, 
plush, velours, musiin, shirtings, table linen, sewing and 
crochet thread, hosiery, underwear, canvas, awnings, 
tents, belting, high pressure steam packing, fire hose, 
twine, rope, fishing nets, airplane cloth, cordage for use 
in automobile tires, base for weather-proof. clothing, 
as water will not.rot the fiber; will resist washing and 
wear to a greater extent than the best grade of linen 
used for clothing purposes. 

The principal hotels in France are using ramie ex- 
ciusively in the place of linen or cotton fabrics: the 
city of Paris has adopted ramie in the service equip- 
ment of its twenty public hospitals. Ramie lint and 
bandages are being used and highly recommended by 
army and navy hospitals—adopted by ministers of war 
as balloon and parachute cordage, powder sacks, etc. 
Ramie is used by the Bank of France in the manufac- 
ture of bank notes exclusively. 

There are a great many uses for this age-old fiber 
that are not mentioned here. In the Orient, where the 
original hand methods of scrubbing the fiber are in use 
today, the process is slow and not economical, one man 
producing. about three pounds in eighteen hours—the 
process intending, of course, to separate the fiber from 
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the stalk and adhering gum, which constitutes twenty 
per cent of the weight of the plant. 

There are in operation in Europe and the Orient 
established factories which produce ramie fiber yarn 
for the various looms that make it into finished goods. 
Owing to losses, or costs of de-gumming and bleaching 
at these plants, the several processes in use are subject 
to a wide margin of improvement and economy—in 
some instances the waste amounting to fifty per cent 
of the weight of material, leaving about thirty per cent 
of the fiber suitable for use in the best quality of cloth, 
and while a very distinctive dress fabric is obtained it 
does not compare with silk. 


Rayon Imports Increase 


Washington, D. C.—Total imports of rayon for the 
first eleven months of 1928 were valued at $13,761,904, 
as compared with $16,770,758 for the corresponding 
period in 1927, according to figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce... Imports of yarns, waste 
and threads for the first eleven months of 1928 con- 
sisted of 13,520,267 pounds, valued at $9,905,566, as ¢om- 
pared with 16,657,846 pounds, as compared with 14,- 
657,846 pounds, valued at $12,745,909 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1927. Imports of other manufactures of 
rayon were valued at $3,856,388, as compared with $4,- 
024,849 for the eleven-month period in 1927. 

November imports of rayon were valued at $1,267,877, 
as compared with $1,699,674 for the corresponaing 
month in 1927. Imports of yarn, waste and threads for 
the month consisted of 4,287,042: pounds, valued at $97,- 
137, as compared with 1,491,212 pounds, valued at -$1,- 
246,061 for November, 1927. Imports of other manu- 


‘faetures of rayon were valued at $35,740, as compared 


with $453,613 for November, 1927. 


New Chatillon Yarns 


The following comes from Asiam, Inec., agents in the 
United States for La Soie De Chatillon: 

“In keeping up with the latest requirements of the 
textile trade, our mill has been producing in Italy for 
some time, a new yarn, which will doubtless be favor- 
ably met this year by the American consumer. 

“The elementary filaments of each counts of our 
regular production has been increased of about 20 per 
cent over the old, and we are now producing regular 

150 denier with 26 filaments 
200 denier with 31 filaments 
300 denier with 51 filaments 
and for the smaller counts we have 
80 denier with 15 filaments 
100 denier with 18 filaments 
120 denier with 21 filaments | 

“We will be able to offer further a special brand of 
multifilament yarn, which we cali “Aster,” and in the 
following counts 

100 denier with 26 filaments 
120 denier with 31 filaments 
150 denier with 40 filaments 


“All of this yarn has been used in the European 
market for some time, and it is due to the success that 
they have met over there, that we are glad to be able 
to offer same in the United States for the year 1929, 
and are looking forward to receiving a good reception 
here.” 


: Barre in Rayon Fabrics 


NYONE who has seen some of the first rayon con- 
structions introduced is probably familiar with the 
phenomenon known as “barre.” : | 
In knitted fabrics ‘that have been dyed, this barre 
effect occurs as variations in depth of shade from one 
course to the next. The lighter or darker courses may 
arrange themselves in a series of. combinations depend- 
ing on the number of feeds possessed by the knitting 
machine. The intensity of this effect is influenced by 


the number of feeds. A machine feeding eight ends of. 


yarn will yield a barre which is more perceptible than 
one feeding only four ends. 

The intensity of the barre in woven fabrics depends 
to a large degree upon the type of construction. How- 
ever, whether the yarn is used as the warp or as filler, 
the barre is visible as irregu:ar cross bands exhibiting 
differences in depth of shade. 

In the more extreme instances, the barre effect is 
visible in the undyed fabric, and when due to an ex- 
aggerated condition, such as unusual variations in 
denier may even be perceptible. to the touch. In the 


majority of cases, this effect is not noticeable until 


emphasized by a dyestuff. 

Undoubtedly, a great amount of the difficulty we 
have experienced from this troublesome phenomenon, 
has been a direct result of our failure to realize at the 
time rayon first made its appearance in the textile field, 
that it was a new and distinct textile material, and, as 
such, required special handiing. Picneers in the. use 
of rayon encountered numerous difficulties and obsta- 
cles. Their skill, coupled with the co-operation of the 
rayon manufacturers, has mitigated these early difficul- 
Lies. 

The factors causing barre are many and varied. Nat- 
urally, we turn to yarn as the first source. Fifteen 
years of constant experimentation and research, by 
groups of expert technicians, have practically elimi- 
nated irregularities in the manufacturing processes 


which tended to cause barre. 


Detailed specifications for the raw materials have 
been nearly perfected. Purification of raw materials, 
exactness of chemical control, physical and chemical 
tests of the finished yarn, coupled with the care and 
cleanliness exercised in the finishing of the yarn have 
all contributed their part toward eliminating the purely 
chemical factors which caused much of the barre effect 
in earlier fabrics, | 

Barre resulting from variations in the denier of the 
yarn is not uncommon, This type of barre is not so 
prevalent as formerly, due to the improved devices now 
avai.able for metering cellulose solutions: A variation 
of from 5 per cent to 7 per cent in denier Can cause a 
barre in knitted fabrics, In woven fabrics, these limits 
in denier variation may be even narrower. 

Assuming we are using a 150 denier yarn, we may 
expect to have a barre formed if the yarn in one course 
tests 150 denier and that in the next adjacent course 
tests 142 denier or 158 denier. Where these maximum 
deviations from the desired denier occur in adjacent 
courses, the barre is greatly accentuated. In reality, 
then, we note that the variation from the desired denier 
should not be much greater than plus or minus 3 per 


cent, in order to allow for the possibility of this maxi- 
mum additive effect. 


Improper Treatment Causes Barre. 

Most of the barre now prevalent in rayon fabrics can 
be attributed to improper treatment of the yarn after 
it is manufactured. The effect of humidity is a vital 
consideration. The elongation and strength of rayon 
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fibers are appreciably affected by changes in humidity. 
Changes in moisture and content occur quite readily, 
but when proper precautions are exercised during 
winding, quilling, coning, storage, and knitting or weav- 
ing, difficulties of this nature may be easily avoided. 
It should be remembered that yarn having a lower 
moisture content reaches an equilibrium with the 
moisture content of the atmosphere surrounding. it 
more rapidly than a rayon possessing a moisture con- 
tent higher than the prevailing atmospheric conditions. 
The installation of suitable humidification apparatus 
will be a very profitable venture, and will go a long way 


towards eliminating barrer originating from variation 


in moisture content. Adequate precautions can be taken 
to insure against loss of moisture prior to, and during 
knitting, without going to the expense of humidifying 
the entire room. Rayon coming on the market from 
from the manufacturer in cone form has been wound 
under very rigid humidity control. It is wrapped in 
waxed paper to protect against moisture losses during 
transportation and storage in the customer’s plant. 
With reasonab-e care exercised on the part of the con- 
sumer with respect to the storage of coned stock, little 
difficulty should be had from barre resulting from 
moisture variations. 

The average moisture content of rayon is in the neigh- 
borhood of almost 12 per cent (wet basis) to 14% per 
cent regain. Other factors being conducive to the for- 
mation of a fabric devoid of barre, an increase in the 
moisture content of 100 per cent gives but slight barre 
formation. A decrease of 25 per cent in the optimum 
moisture content, however, yields a pronounced barre. 

In ordér to travel readily through the various tension 
adjusters and guides, and to withstand the extreme 
convolutions of the thread required to produce a fabric, 
it is necessary to lubricate the yarn. At the present 
time, animal, vegetable, and specially prepared mineral! 
oils are being used for this purpose. They may be used 
either alone, or in combination with each other. 

A suitable oil mixture for lubricating purposes is one 
that will emulsify readily during the boil-off, thereby 
insuring easy and complete removal from the fabric. 
Incomplete removal of the oil will, of itself, cause barre 
on dyeing. Threads containing greater amounts of oil 
will resist the dyestuff. Those containing lesser amounts 
will absorb the dye more readily. 

Unfortunately, we frequently find that the best oils, 
from the knitting standpoint, are the most difficult. to 
remove. Obviously, the oil should not injure the yarn 
nor turn rancid on standing. Manufacturers marketing 
rayon in cone form must pay particular attention to the 
tendency of certain coning oils to turn rancid. 

If the oil is properly applied, 6 per cent is sufficient. 
The immersion method, the spray method, the wick 
method, and the roller method, are the four usual 
methods of oil application. The first method is pre- 
ferred by many, because it gives the most uniform re- 
sults. It requires the most oil, however, and is, there- 
fore, the most expensive. The essential in good oiling 
is not the method used but the uniformity obtained. 

The softening action of the ordinary oil reaches its 
maximum efficiency as an oil content of from 10 per 
cent to 15 per eent. This, as has been stated, is ade- 
quate for lubrication purposes also. Variation in the 
oil content, in amounts exceeding this quantity, causes 
littie barre effect. Where the oil content of the yarn 
is below 10 per cent, a variation of about 5 per cent in 
the total oil content has been shown to yield a barre. 

(continued on Page 38) 
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Economic Readjustment Imminent in British Cotton Industry 


Vice Consul Wallace E. Moessner, Manchester, Eng. 


N economic readjustment appears imminent in the 

British cotton manufacturing industry. The de- 
pression in the section spinning American cotton has 
exerted a more detrimental influence on the trade in 
general than facts seem to have justified, but the dis- 
advantages under which the industry has been laboring 
and the unfortunate effects of inflated and unsound 
finances can not be disregarded. 

The latest statistics, however, emphasize the ability 
of the industry as a whole to maintain its preeminence 
among all rivals, provided strenuous efforts be made 
lo reorganize the industry and strengthen the weak 
points of the structure. The unfortunate position of 
the section ‘spinning American cotton has been allowed 
to obscure the success of those branches which still 
retain their strong grip on many fertile foreign mar- 
kets and have been too busy to join in the discussion 
of plans to revive trade. The more optimistic individ- 
uals in the trade believe that with the growth of civili- 
zation there will be a corresponding increase in the 
demand for fine cloths, the standard for which is set 
in all markets, in their opinion, by goods produced in 
Lancashire. 

Competition Faced by British Manufacturers 

The world’s cotton spindlage is estimated at 164,000,- 
000 spindles, of whith 57,000,000 are in Lancashire, Of 
the latter number, 43,000,000 are mule spindles adapted 
to the spinning of fine counts of yarns. Two-thirds of 
the worid’s total of mule spindles are in Lancashire. 
The British cotton manufacturing industry at present 
has a potential productive capacity sufficient to meet 
any probable increase in world consumption of cotton 
yarn and textiles. | 

British cotton-textile manufacturers face competition 
from domestic mills in countries which formerly were 
large consumers of Lancashire goods but have devel- 
oped-a local textile industry. In addition, they must 
meet the competition of rival manufacturers in other 
erstwhile textile exporting countries. In October, 1928, 
oi spinning mills had closed for an indefinite period and 
many more had been obliged to curtail their output 
because of the reduced demand for yarns. 


There is little support for the view that the Lanea- | 


shire cotton-manufacturing industry can recover its 
former position in export markets at present cost of 
production. It is an accepted fact that the reduction 
in output combined with higher taxes, interest, and 
other expenses has resulted in an inerease of about 
150 per cent in overhead expenses. | 
Conditions Differ in Various Branches 

The finishing section, which includes 
printing, dyeing, and other services, has continued to 
show a reasonable profit throughout the period of de- 
pression. In the manufacturing section conditions have 
been bad but not comparable with those experienced by 
the spinning section. The mills in Oldham and Black- 
hurn have been hit harder than those in Bolton, Nelson, 
or Colne, chiefly because the former use Amrican cotton 
while the latter deal principally with Egyptian cotton. 
in the seetion spinning American cotton, the mills pro- 
ducing 20s to 60s yarn and fabrics therefrom have 
suffered the most from the depression. 

Causes of the Depression—The Drift Toward 
Amalgamations 

In the final analysis, three important factors appear 

to be responsible for the depression: Inability to com- 


bleaching, 


pete in price with other producing ‘countries, lack of 
effective organization, and an unsound financial struc- 
ture. 

From the reports of Government aryl olher trade 
committees and articles appearing in the press, it is 
clearly evident that public opinion is becoming more 
and more converted to the viewpoint, that combinations 
or amalgamations in the British textile industry are not 
only desirable but necessary and inevitable for financial 


recovery. 


Primarily as an experiment to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages to be derived from combinations, certain 
manufacturers, finishers, merchants, bankers, and 
transportation companies, including steamship lines, 
have joined forces with the object of producing certain 
cloths on a bulk scale to compete with Japan in Far 
Eastern markets, and it has been found possible to 
arrive al a figure which insures at least partial success 
in the attempt. 

Amalgamation, it is thought, will also lessen if not 
eliminate internecine competition by obviating the 
necessity of selling below cost to secure ready cash with 
which to meet interest payments and sometimes even 
wages. 

The promoters of the proposed Lancashire Cotton 
Textile Corporation state that large scale amalgama- 
tions afford the most likely means of effecting a reduc- 
tion in overhead costs and securing actual or practical 
unified control. 

Financial Position of the Industry 

During the first half of 1928 calls on unpaid shares 
totaling $12,165,000 were made by 61 cotton textile com- 
panies, as against calls aggregating $22,140,000 in the 
full year 1927 and $22,870,000 in 1926. Each year since 
1921 calls have been made and in seven’ years share- 
holders have been compelled to provide capital to the 
amount of approximately $97,320,000. The most dis- 
tressing feature, however, is that. almost all of this large 
sum has gone to meet existing abligations and has ieft 
the mills in the same unsound condition. 

Mills possessing 46 per cent of the spindles and 14 
per cent of the looms were recapitalized during the 
1919-29 period, but this might not have affected pro- 
duction costs had it taken the form of an increase in 
ordinary paid-up share capital rather than call loans 
ov debentures on which interest had to be paid. On a 
basis of the pre-war purchasing value of the pound 
sterling, about 20 shillings ($.866) must be paid now 
to liquidate 42s. (2.92) received in 1919-20. 

A group of 96 original companies show an average 
balance sheet value of building and plant of 16s. 2d. 
3.93) per spindle, whereas for 213 recontructed or 
boom period concerns, the capital outlay has been £2 
13s. (12.89) per spindle, 

British Currency Deflation Hurt Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry 

Although many economists are of the opliion that 
to stabilize an inflated currency is desirable when the 
degree of depreciation is not unusually large, as was 
the case in Britain, some think that such a policy has 
been unusually detrimental to the Lancashire cotton 
textile industry. The deflation with its accompanying 
taxation to balanee the national budget undoubtedly 
affected the textile trade to a greater degree than many 
other British industries. The chief criticism of the 

(Continued on Page 418) 
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Faulty Selvages in Finishing" 


By W. H. 


lic cotton goods finisher naturally asks that the grey 

cloth sent to him should be carefully made, and that 
every possible attention should he given to avoiding 
the production of fau'ts which will cause damage to 
the cloth in the later processes. Undoubtedly many 
faulls are made in cloth without any idea as to what 
they might mean later. Perhaps the commonest of these 
are faulty selvages. 

Examination of very many cloths shows that the bulk 
of the trouble is eaused not by using a common low- 
grade yarn in the selvage and too little of it, but exactly 
ihe opposite... Most of the trouble is caused by using 
hard-twisted two-ply warn, usually of too coarse a 
count, and cramming the ends too close together in the 
reed when drawing in the warp. 

Corded Edges 

One of the common types is a cloth with corded edges, 
caused by several threads being drawn-in together and 
lifted as one.. In light-weight goods, such as nain- 
sooks, mulls, ete., which are mostiv finished with a 
high po'ish, a corded edge results in the filling being 
cut with the pressure put upon the cloth in ealendering, 


a process which is essential to the finish required. The. 


greater evil attendant upon this ‘trouble is at the 
stage where. the cutting takes place, the cloth usually 
eontains.a considerable amount of moisture and adhes- 
ive filling, which prevents the loosened threads actually 
breaking away from the bodv of the c'oth, and therefore 
the damage is perhaps not actually detected until the 
goods arrive in India, or elsewhere abroad. This gives 
en unscrupulous dealer every opportunity of bringing 
forward an enormous claim, which in reality is caused 
hv what many makers would consider as only a trivial 
departure from the best weaving practice. Recently a 
case was discovered where as many as 15 ends had been 
drawn-in together as one. 

Another type of corded selvage occurs in sateens, 
warn satins, jeannettes, ete. when what is known as a 
hoot-side is put on to the eloth. The catch end, or 
nds. used at the outside edge give a verv faulty con- 
s'roetion, end, as often two or more thick two-ply 
‘moods are drawn as one. these give a corded edge, 
which is often eut off, more especially as these only 
nierwenve like the ground of the cloth. Similarly 
‘orded edges occur in the ease of plain sides. 

Tight Selvages 

Ticht selvages also occur in various forms. In case- 
mont cloths. flennelettes, ete., where a low-reed cloth 
race w'th medium counts of warp and a coarse filling 
is peed. such as 48 by 64 per inch, 32s warp and 16s 
filling. the selvages are often made of 2/40s Ecyptian, 
and the ends drawn two in a dent as in the body of the 
eloath. These ends, heing coarser, lie closer together 
then those in the rest of the piece, with the result that 
there is not sufficient room for the filling between them, 
and the milling up, which usua'ly is divided between 
the warp and filling, is foreed to be taken up by the 
warp. thus producing a tighter-woven selvage, shorter 
in length than the body of the cloth. This is further 
foauliv, sinee the two-ply yarn hes not the stretch or 
elasticity of the soft-spun warp varn. It is needless 
'o say that when these goods are under tension in mer- 
eerizing and similar processes, the seivages oflen break, 


presented befere the Blackburn (England) Managers’ 
Association and Textile Society. 
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due not to the use of poor-quality yarns, but to the fact 
that the ends are packed too close together. | 

In goods like sateens, etc., where plain edges are pul 
on to a cloth of a different weave, this fault is magni- 
fied, since the contraction in weaving plain cloth 1s 
greater than in the sateen. In jeans, Florentines, satin 
drills ,and similar weaves, curling at the edges is 
common. This can be avoided by using a plain or mat- 
ting selvage, denting these ends open enough to allow 
sufficient room for the filling between. 


Split Goods 

Another source of trouble is with split goods, especial- 
lv in cloths made with fine yarns. Recently a case 
occurred where the split (or crossing) ends had cut 
the filling. The maker of the cloth said this was the 
finisher’s fault, but an examination of the gray goods 
showed the filling to be cut before they left the mill. 
On testing the cloth, it was found to be a warp satin 
160 by 84 per cent! 60s twist and 100s filling. The sel- 
vages were plain weave, and the crossing ends were 
;/60s. As these ends, when crossing took place, lay one 
above the other, the thickness at this point was equal 
to two ends of 15s against that of one end of 60s in the 
hody of the cloth. 

An examination at the loom showed that the cutting 
took place when the cloth was rolled on the cloth 
roller, by the pressure between it and the sand roller, 
and also the act. that the cloth being thicker was wound 
tighter at this point. Further, in splits the filling may 
be cut, not by the crossing ends being of coarse counts 
and the filling being cut by pressure, but due to the 
erossing ends being woven too tight, when the pulling 
action due to this causes them to cut the fine filling 
lving between them like a pair of scissors. 

Tight selvages are very prevalent in the popular lim- 
brie cloth. This is a fabric in the plain weave, low in 
reed, high in the pick, made with fine warp and coarse 
filling. A sample was shown which was 72 by 108, 72 
warp, 30s filling and made by one of the best makers in 
the trade. 

Where goods are made with rayon fil‘ing, careful 
attention to the selvage’ is very important, since, if 
coarse two-ply yarns are used and packed too close 
together, trouble is certain, even if the filling is not 
cut in the loom. It is advisable also not to dent with 
three ends in a dent with a plain weave, as the crossing 
between these three ends is apt to cut the rayon filling 
helween them. 

Sewing 


Almost all gray cloth, whatever the final finish put on 
to it, is first bleached. On receipt of the cloth at a 
bleachworks, the tirst thing done is to sew the pieces 
together so as to give a continuous length. As the 
cloth has to run at a high speed through the vari- 
ous processes, it is essential that the pieces be firmiy 
sewn, and it is here that the first manufacturing 
fault is found. It is well known that smashes, etc., 
often occur in weaving, which necessitate sewing the 
piece across. This usualy is done in a manner whith 
does not stand the strain afterwards put upon it, with 
the result of faulty work, and much loss of time to the 
bleacher. Owing io the cutting down of the quality 
of warp yarn used, faults, especially in high-reed goods, 
such as. poplins, have inereased to an enormous extent, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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No buried knots ... one 
reason why du Pont rayon on 


cones reduces production costs. 


URIED knots to catch and 
break the threads do not exist 
in du Pont rayon cones. These cones have 
all the knots on the head—plainly visible. 
This one feature, eliminating hours of trouble 
and delay on your machines, can mean a 
material increase in production over the 
course of a year. 

Du Pont rayon on cones, coming to you 
scientifically oiled and wound, makes elabo- 
rate equipment—and very considerable capi- 
tal investment—unnecessary. It releases floor 
space for more profitable uses; it cuts down 
_ both overhead and maintenance charges. 
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Du Pont cones are easier to handle at 
every step of the knitting process. They 
are especially wrapped to resist the influences 
of uncontrolled humidity and climatic ex- 


 tremes. 


When you buy them, you get—and you can 
be certain of it—exactly what. you order in 
specifications and quality. 

A representative will be glad to show you 
in your mill the remarkable advantages of 
these cones. Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., 2 Park 


_Ave., New York City. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


& Proven Yarn for Every Purpose 
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The effect of light upon curtains and draperies is 
touched upon by George H: Johnson, of the Laundry 
Owners National Association, who cites a study of the 
subject by a German research worker. He gives the 
following: 


The destructive effect of light upon curtains and 
drapes has recently been discussed. From this discus- 
sion it must nol be assumed that only cotton is attacked 
by continued exposure to light. Rayon, and especially 
silk, also are badly damaged by light. 


This faet is.borne out by the results that Heerman, 
a German investigator, oblained after a large number 
of tests. He exposed samples to the action of a 1600 
sandle-power-mercury-are lamp for certain stated in- 
tervals and then delermined the losses of strength that 
occurred. They foliow: 


Hoursof Percentage 
Fiber Exposure. Loss of 
foLamp Strength 


Cotton: 
Mercerized ....... 60 
Rayon: 
32 
24 48 
Silk: 
6 50 


Effect of Light Upon Curtains 


Weighted ........ 1%-2 50 


Heerman appareniiy did not test the acetate type of 
rayon. | 

These tests bring out the startling effect that light 
exerts upon all fibers. The test is not the equivalent of 
daylight, but it does show the relative resistance of 
fibers to light of the same conditions. According to this 
table cotton is more resistant to light than wool, rayon, 
and silk. Silk is the least resistant of all fibers, particu- 
larly in the degummed and weighted states in which 
the fiber is commonly used 

Work by other investigators with cotton is notably 
important. Culliffe and Midgley in their research de- 
veloped the following facts about cotton that is exposed 


.to light: | 


1. Fine yarns were tendered more rapidly by light 
than coarse yarns. | : 

2. Soft-spun yarns were more easily damaged by 
light than hand-spun yarns. 

3. The tendering slowed down for all cotton mate- 
rials after a loss of approximately 50 per cent was 
secured. | | 

4. Unbleached ply-yarns were only slight!y more 
resistant to light than the single yarns from which 
they are made. 

5. Cotton cloth showed the same general losses ot 
strength as cotton yarns when exposed to light. 

The following average losses of strength were report- 
ed by these investigators when cotton samples were 
tested after having been exposed to light from the latter 


‘(Continued on Page 39) 
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Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear 


More Efficient than Either 


N EVERY INDUSTRY —on 

practically every type of machine, 
Link-Belt Silent Chain today is 
proving its claims to greater relia- 
bility, efficiency and economy. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is known as. 


the ideal drive. It cannot slip. Its 
action is positive under all 
conditions, It operates on 
short or long centers. It is un- 
affected by heat, cold, moist- 


ure or oil. By actual test it delivers. 
98.2% of the energy of the prime - 


mover. Built in sizes '/, to 1000 
H.P.and over. Distributors in many 
cities carry stocks—!/, to 60 H.P. 


Decide now to have an experienced 


recommendations for your 
plant. Also, write for Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive Data Book 
No.125 andStock List No. 725. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and ‘Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


CHICAGO, 300 W.Pershing Rd. INDIANAPOLIS, P.O, Box 85. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W.Hunting Park Ave. 


- »« 100 W. Winchester Ave. Cincinnati. - - + 419 Union Central Bide. 
° 611 Haas-Howell Bide. Cleveland « = 527 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. R. 800 Maryland Trust Bidg 


Dallas, Texas ~ 1101 Mercantile Bank Bide. 
220 Brown-Marx Bldg. Denver - 520 Boston Bide. 
1103-4 Statler Bidg. Detroit - 5938 Linesedale Ave. 

- 554 Ellicott Square Grand Rapids - 536 Michigan Trust Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. 909 ommercial Bank Bidg. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago. 2410 W. 18th St.: 


Kansas City, Mo., R. 436, 1002 Baltimore Ave. 
New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg, 


Los Angeles 369 3. Anderson St. Pittsburgh = « 
Louisville, Ky. 349 Starks Bldg... Portland, Ore.- + 
Milwaukee - 1403, 425 BE. Water St. Seattle, - + « + 
Minneapolis, Minn. - - -41858. Third St. St. Louis «= « 

New York - 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat'l. 
Oakland, Calif. « « §26 Third St. 


Link-Belt engineer call and make 


In Canada—LINK- LIMITED—Toronto: Montreal: Elmira. Ont. 


NK-BELT 


SILENT 
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Fine Goods Mills Merge 


Boston, Mass.—The first step to consolidate the Butler 
Mill and New Bedford Cotton Mills Corporation, both of 
New Bedford, and the Hoosae Cotton Mills of North 
Adams was taken here with the organization of the 
Associated Texile Companies as a holding company. The 
size of the combined mills, 308,000 spindles and 7,000 
looms, is greater than any other unit in the fine colton 
goods industry of the country, 

Former Unitéd States Senator William M. Butler was 
elected president of the Associated Textile Companies 
at the organization meeting. The other officers are: 
Trustees: William M. Butler, Frederick H..Prince, Bos- 
ton; Winthrop H. Crane, Jr.. Thomas, F. Glennon, New 
Bedford; Frank J.’ Hale and Morgan Butler, Boston. 
Treasurer: W. H. Underdown, New Bedford. Secretary: 
James F. Bacon, Boston. 

- To Unify All Output 

“It is proposed ultimately to unify ‘the manufactur--° 
ing and merchandising departments of the mill corpora- 
tions in order to bring about unified operation and co- 
operation and to increase facililies for distribution of 
their products as fully aud promptly as circumstances 
permit,” officials of the company declare in a statement 
issued following the meeting. : 3 

“Such unified operation,” the statement continues, 
“should bring about economy in administration and 
general manufacturing and merchandising costs and be 
reflected in the earnings of the mills and the Associated 
Textile Companies.” 

Referring to the size of the combined mills the state- 
ment adds: “Such capacity for varied production, rang- 
ing from plain fine goods such as lawns, voiles, broad- 
cloths, organdies silk and cotton, rayon and cotton, and 
all rayon goods fancy shirtings of the highest quality, 
curtain materials, draperies and innumerable varieties 
of fine dobby and jacquard weaves, should in combina- 
tion offer the trade a unique service, not only in variety 
of product but in quantity and quality as well. | 

“The associated textile companies will control, 


| through holdings of capital stocks of each corporation, 


the following Butler Mill, capitalization $2,300,000, all 
common stock, 155,000 spindles, 2,950 looms; New Bed- 
ford Cotton Mills Corporation, capitalization, $1,050,000 
common stock, $750,000 preferred stock, 73,000 spindles 
and 1,750 looms; Hoosac’ Cotton Mills, capitalization, 
$3,600,000 common stock, $750,000 preferred, 80,000 spin- 
dies and 2,300 looms, all with a par value of $100. 
Exchange Basis Given 

“The Associated Textile Comparies already have 
agreed with all the holders of common stock of the 
New Bedford Cotton Mills, to exchange their shares of 
stock in. the above mill corporations for no par value 
common shares of the Associated Textile Companies on 
the following basis: 

“One share of no par value common stock of Associat- 
ed Textile Companies for one share of stock of Butler 
Mill, two no par value common shares of Associated 
Textile Companies for one share of the common stock 
of New. Bedford Mills Corporation and three no par 
value common shares of Associated Textile Companies 
for one share of the common stock of Hoosae Cotton 
Mills. 

“If the balance of the outstanding stock of Butler 
Mills is exchanged in accordance with the offer of the 
trustees of Associated Textile Companies made the 

Continued on Page 36) 
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The often intangible “something” that makes one article sell more than another is not 
so intangible when analyzed. Be your product underwear, hosiery or what, if put. side 
by side with a competing equal priced article, the buver will choose between them. 

Naturally each article may have certain features, each appealing to a class of buyers 
and’ selling those certain buvers. Hewever, there is an underlying foundation for choice 
which influences not just one class, but all buying classes—and the yarn in your product 
exerts a part of this influence. 


American Yarns give vour product a quality foundation to start with. That mean: 


sales influence when on the counter with other merchandise. 


From the Corton to the’ 


Supervising this selection of cotton, the spinning, and the mercerizing is an organiza- 
tion long experienced in producing huge quantities of yarn, all of it exactly uniform and 
all with the same beautiful lustre. 


It is not remarkable that American Yarns have made so great a success—for their 
Sales Representatives users have profited through them. 
Northern States and Canada 


Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. 


H. B. Ketchum, Mgr., Export Dept. | 
42 Broadway, New York City SS 


H. B. Robie 
93 Worth St., New York City 


Louisville Textile Co., Inc. Se 
Louisville, Ky. 
David Whitehurst ' 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R, D. McDonaid M O U N T H O N, 
924 James Bidg., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
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Economic Readjustment Imminent in 
British Cotton Industry 
(Continued from Page 11) 


gold standard policy heard in Lancashire is not that 
deflation was undesirable but that it was accomplished 
in much too brief a period of time, and largely to the 
advantage of vested interests. As a consequence of the 
large volume of outstanding debenture indebtedness 
incurred during the boom period, the overcapitalized 
eotton mills have found the deflation policy unfavor- 
able. 


The cost of living in Lancashire is said to be about 
70 per cent higher than in the pre-war period, while 
textile workers’ wages are 95 per cent higher and hours 
per week 13% per cent less—an increase in real wages, 
based on full. time working, of about 25 per cent. The 
most serious problem confronting not only the workers 
but the owners as well is not a question of unit wage 
but of weekly earnings. Owing to short time and vari- 
ous other curtailment policies, shutdbwns, and other 
reasons, the average weekly earnings in the section 
using American cotton are slightly less than those of 
prewar years on the basis of real income. 

In marked contrast to the relationship between em- 
ployer and employee in the early industrial history of 
Lancashire when hours were long and working con- 
ditions were bad, employers at present display an ever- 
increasing tendency to look after the health and wel- 
fare of the workers. Aside from the humanitarian 
standpoint, employers are recognizing that healthy and 
contented workpeople are an asset to any enterprise. 

Most employers of labor in the British textile indus- 
try are in favor of health and unemployment insurance, 
but it is pointed out that in a mill with 620 looms the 
cost to the operators of health insurance premiums 
amounts to $37.95 per week and of unemployment in- 
surance to $45.03, or an annual total of approximately 
$3,795. The cost of social welfare service per head of 
population in Great Britain is said to be 52 per cent 
higher than in Germany, 83 per cent in excess of that 
of France, and 86 per cent higher than in Czechoslo- 
vakia, while in Belgium and Italy the cost is only 7 
per cent and 4 per cent, respectively, of the amount 
paid in Lancashire. 

A typical example of the increase in taxation is pro- 
vided in the ease of a certain mill in Blackburn, Lan- 
eashire,. which before the war paid $4,380 a year in 
taxes while in 1927 its taxes amounted to $14,110 (an 


increase of 222 per cent) and for 1928 to $13,520, or 209 


per cent more than in 19143. 
Automatic Looms and Other Modern Machinery © 

It is undeniable that Lancashire has lagged behind 
other countries in the installation of modern textile 
machinery—particularly automatic looms. A prominent 
manufacturers states that this situation is caused by 
“archaic and repressive trade union restrictions.” Many 
in Lan vashire, however, contend that as efficient work 
can be done with the ordinary loom as with the auto- 
matic, and that the cost of the former is from $219 to 
$943, as compared with $487 to $584 for the latter. On 
the other hand, a certain Lancashire statistician has 


calculated that by the installation of automatic instead - 


of ordinary looms a saving of production costs of 0.017 
per cent per square yard would result, or about $700,000 
on Lanacashire's entire output. 

British exports of cotton cloth have declined from an 
average of 6,476,600,000 linear yards for the years 1909 
Lo 4913 to 4,220,400,000 im 1927, according to a calcula- 
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tion made by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
For the first six months of 192 oversea shipments, con- 
verted to linear yards, were placed at 1,977,100,000. 
Exports of Fine Goods Increasing—Coarse Counts of 

3 Yarn Imported 

Aanalysis of the detailed board of trade statistics 
shows that, whereas the trade in cloth made from coarse 
yarns has declined greatly, the exports of fine cotton 
cloths have increased considerably. It appears that 
Lancashire manufacturers would do well to concentrate 
on the production of the finer grades and in the absence 
of demand for the coarser grades, allow the machinery 
to remain idle. 


The quantity of cotton yarns and manufacturers im- 
ported for consumption in Great Britain is relatively 
small, but more than twice as much yarn was imported 
during the first half of 1928 as during the correspond- 
ing period of 1922, while imports of manufactures also 
increased considerably. The greatest volume of the 
yarn imports consists of counts below 40s gray for 
unbleached. 

Rayon Stimulates British Exports of Cotton Cloth 

Lancashire is more concerned with the utilization 
than with the production of rayon. Fortunately, the 
machinery of the cotton industry is readily adaptable to 
the use of rayon. The general opinion in Lancashire 
is that rayon has been a very effective stimulant to the 
cotton manufacturing industry, and that through the 
use of rayon local manufacturers have been enabled to 
export about 100,000,000 square yards of cloth, contain- 


ing a good percentage of cotton and for which no pre- 
, vious demand existed, during the past two years. Nearly 


one-fourth of the looms in Lancashire have been kept. 
runnning for a good portion of the time in supplying 
the home and foreign markets with cotton and rayon 
mixtures. Rayon, therefore, is welcomed as an aid 
rather than a comparative fiber by cotton goods manu- 
facturers. Careful weighing of the evidence leads to 
the conclusion that many Lancashire concerns would be 
in a far more depressed and precarious financial condi- 
tion than they are at present, had it not been for rayon. 


Tenderable Cotton Grades 


Washington, D. C—Of the 12,540,275 bales of upland 
cotton ginned prior to December 4, 1928, 10,709,921 bales, 
or 85.26 per cent, were tenderable, and 1,830,354 bales 
untenderable under section 5 contracts of the cotton 
futures act, according to estimates of the grade, staple 
and tenderability of cotton of the new crop made public 


by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. 


Moor Textile Club 


The Moor Textile Club is a very live organization of 
superintendents, overseers, second hands, etc., of the 
Mooresville (N. €.) Cotton Mills. The officers are: 
President, C. W. Gunter; vice-president, P. B. McNeely, 
and secretary and treasurer, J. F. Fairchild. 

They hold monthly meetings at which addresses are 
made by prominent men and a period is set aside, dur- 
ing each meeting, for the discussion of practical prob- 
lems. 

At the November meeting David Clark, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, was the speaker, and the dis- 
cussion was upon “The Prevention of Accidents.” 

All meetings.of.the Moor Textile Club have been in- 
teresting and the attendance has been very good. 
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BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Are You Playing Nurse 
to a Lot of Sick Spools? 


Decrepit, warped, split, and slivered spools cause a tremendous loss in waste yarn 
and decreased production. Why lose money playing nurse to a lot of sick spools 
when you can rid your mill of this needless loss by equipping with U S Vulcanized 
Fibre Head Warper Spools? 

These spools are absolutely troubleproof. Heads of the finest grade of vulcanized 
fibre are fastened permanently to the barrels with dogwood bushings. 

Tests have proven that 1000-pounds’ pull won’t budge these heads. Year; of 
service have shown that they will not warp in regular usage, come apart, crack 
or sliver. 


A trial in your own plant will convince you that U $ Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools 
are better. 


Write, ‘phone, or wire your order. 


PS If you must have your wood spools repaired, send them to U S. We 
can probably put them in good condition for less money than you 
can, as we maintain departments especially for repair work. 


U SBosBiIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: | 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


SPOOLS,-AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Speed of Looms 


Editor: 

I wish to ask through your Discussion Pages, a ques- 
tion pertaining to the speed in operating a 32-inch, 
9-shultle, Stafford automatie loim. Is high and low 
speed, that is a variation in speed injurious fo produc- 
tion?.. Does it increase the pereentage of seconds? 

D. A. d. 


Oil Guards Interfere 


Editor: 

With some used looms which we are now using, 
there came some oil guards over the cams. -These 
euards are fastened by being bound to the frame of 
the loom, and by having the sheet metal placed between 
the treddle supporting casting, and clamped to the 
hack bar of the loom, Is this right? 

MECHANICAL. 


Wanted Rule for Thre: Loom Batteries 


Edifor: 
What is the general rule for thre ading — 


Answer to Southeast 


Fiditor: 

Pleese allow me space to answer the question asked 
by Southeast, regarding five harness sateens. 

Looms equipped with vibrating whip roll cams, would 
le more desirable for weaving five harness sateens, than 
wou'd looms with spring whip roll. A loom with vibrat- 
ing whip roll cam will permit vou to get a smoother 
and nore evener face on the goods when properly ad- 
justed. SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Answer to Texas 


In nswer to Texas regarding looms too tight and 
4 the danger of being too’ loose, IT would tike to ask 
e questton, 1f Texas has reference to the warp being 
h’' and siack or some certain part of the loom or 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


he loom. as a who'e. 


} 


Answer to X. X. X. 


tor: 

Referring to a statement made by X. X. X. in Decem- 
ber {3th issue of Southern Textile Bulletin, that one 
of their mills were making 36-inch 44x40—4.25 sheet- 
ings. with 18.50 warp and 19.25 filling. 

For the benefit of X. X. X. T will give the following 
rule to find the weight of cloth when the width and 
ovnt number of warp and filling are known. 

Rule as follows: 36° 44 x 40—4.25 sheetings with 48.50 
warp and 19.25 filling. Dtvide warp count by number 
of warp and the count of filling by the number of 
filling, add results and multiply by the width of the 
cloth and divide the standard number by the product 
less 10 per cent for and 
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that he is not making 4.25 goods with the number of 
warp and filling he mentioned. 
36” 44 x 40—4.25 goods. 

The above rule is as follows: 
44-+-18.50—2.38 Standard No. 
+- 4,45 x 36= 160. 764+160=—4.77 wt. g’ds 

il A. ms : wants to make the above constructions and 
make the goods weigh 4.25 yards to the pound, he will 
have to use 16s warp and 18s filling. 

NORTH STATE. 


Answer to Texas 


Editor: 

[I note a question by Texas, who desires to know if 
there is ‘anv danger by weaving five harness sateens 
too slack? There surely is much danger by weaving 
such goods too slack. Two evils may result from this. 
One is the danger of making more thin places. The 
other is that when the tension of the warp is slackened 
foo much, there will be tight and loose ends, This will 
show uneven weaving at a considerable sity rree, Not 
foo tight like a fiddle string nor too slack is the safes! 
policy, M. D. 


Answer to Southwest 


Editor: 

I have read a question by Southwest in which he 
desires to know which is best or weaving five harness 
sateens, a vibrating or a spring whip roll. The answer 
to this question depends upon varying local conditions. 
If the sateens are made of long staple cotton where the 
yarn is strong and possesses plenty of elasticity good 
results may be obtained by the semi-rigid whip roll. 
sult when making the cheaper grades from short cotton 
a well timed small size vibrator will prove very. he!p- 
ful, especially when using steel heddles. But let me 
add that for weaving any class of sateens, nothing can 
quite come up to cotton harness, and a spring back 
whip. roll. EXPERT. 


Refluting Steel Rolls—An Answer to Miss. 


Editor: 

In answer to the question by Miss. as to whether or 
not steel rells should be refluted, will say they should 
not. The trade is now demanding a quality of work 
that cannot be produced on refluted steel rolls. The 
reason is that when the rolls are sent to a shop for 
refluting, they. generally come back with any number 
of burrs on them. The section men, in reworking the 
bosses with emery cloth, pumice stone, etc., are liable 
lo reduce the size of the boss. This will change the 
constant of the frame. Remember that 5/1000 of an 
inch will ehange the eonstant. As rolls are almost 
all figured from 1 inch, or 341416, I have known. bosses 
lo be reduced by 1/32 or more. What a difference this 
will make. In cases where individual bosses are weork- 
ed over fo smooth them, you will have ends running 
all over the room producing uneven yarn. Too much 
dratt and twist. 

Another point 4 this: 
the flutes are of 


When steel rolls are new, 
They are made this 
When steel 
Therefore, 


3. different sizes. 
way to prevent Quting the top covered.coli. 
rolls are refluted, they are cut to one size. 
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they will never give the same service. Another thing 
that may be mentioned is that after refluting steel 
rolls, if the top roll is not overweighted, or gels dry, 
it is easier to. flute, although it may not be the same 
size as the steel roll, especially after the steel roll has 
heen refluted. 

A good combination for a steel roll is to run a case 
hardened neck in a bronze bearing. Use a good grease, 
as heavy oil will run out on steel rolls and stain the 
varn. It is an admitted fact that steel rolls are among 
>the most important equipment in a mill. The things 
that are necessary to quality and quantity production 
et low cost are often neglected. 

In starting a new mill it is a good policy to have an 
iron clad system for cieaning steel rolls. After a few 
VeRr’s, the steel rolls from one: side of the 
frames to the other. This will put the sharp side of 
the flutes to draw the roving and give excelent results. 
In. addition, all necks and joimts must be free from 
eccentricities, and the first boss must not be swelled, 
otherwise if will produce uneven yarn. : 

If you do send rolls to be refluted, when they are 
returned, see that all sections are put together so that 
the sharp side of the flutes are in line to draw the 
stock. It is often the case that after rolls are refluted, 
they are put in a lathe to be polished. This will leave 
the side that runs against the polishing stone dull. 
Therefore, when they are matched up to be put togeth- 
er, if is important to have the sharp side in. line. 
Otherwise they will cause threads to lap and run in 
the top rolls. . Instruet the section men, when cutting 
laps ,to avoid cutting steel rol's. If these rolls are cut, 
when they are reworked to eliminate damaged places, 
the .size of the boss is reduced, which is detrimental 
lo quality spinning. 

I would like to hear more disc ussion of the steel rolls 
question. SPINNER. 


reverse 


Sizemore Strip” Cylinder Fillet. 


T. A. Sizemore, superintendent of the American Spin- 
ning Company, Greenville, 8S. C., has applied for a patent 
covering the use of straight: tooth wire cylinder fillet 
in card clothing. It is understood that the patent is to 
apply to the use of the straight tooth wire for covering 
the card cylinder. Mr. 
as follows: 

“These straight-tooth wire cylinder 
as fo lows: 


Sizemore deseribes his invention 


fillets are made 
The. straight wire is foreed through the 
foundation when 100 per cent perpendicular length of 
wire from top foundation, approximately 
open set with approximately 


* of an inch: 


09,000 points per square 
foot of No. 140-90s wire. In other words, this is a flat 
wire set parallel with the fillet foundation. The set- 


tings of the flats to the eylinder, and the doffer to the 
¢ylinder and the plates to the licker-in and the mote 
knife and plates are to be the same as your present 
setting, only set up to this new fillet, as you would the 
ordinary fillet: No changes are to be made in your 
weight of laps, or draft or speed. 

“This wire merely combs the cotton. fibres. and 
brushes the fibre to a straight parallel condition. By 
the eylinder running 165 revolutions 
travels 9,550 feet per minute. 
other words, a vacuum, and 
from the straight wire fillet 
cards in the screen or 


per minute, if 
This creates a draft, or in 
this sucks dirt 
and deposits if under the 
dirt box. These very. short lint- 
ers, not over % of an inch long, are picked up from the 
cy.inder wire by the flats, and stripped out automati- 


draws 


Cluster 
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cally. By not stripping the cylinder, 
which is ordinarily left in the ¢ylinder strip, which 
equals approximately 75 per cent of good cotton, Is 
carried to the doffer with all the other good cotton that 
goes through and delivered in the web and forms the 
sliver. Consequently you have a heavier 
heavier yarn, which will necessitate your lighting the 
weight of your ‘ap to produce 30s yarn, instead of 29s, 
which the new method produces, compared to the 30s 
varn on the old method. 

“You can continuously operate your card 30 consecu- 
tive days, then stop and reset and strip and clean up. 
This ‘recommended. The doffer is recommended to. 
be stripped once each month. 

“We recommend to grind the doffer fillet and the flats 
one time each month; and the cylinder fillet time 
every six months, or possibly once a year. We recom-. 
mend that you grind your flnts and doffers while the 
cards are in operation. 

“We claim that the product is going to be evener and 
stronger, owing to the fact that you are not stripping 
your cylinders, and you get the same weight of fibre to 
the grain per vard accurately for 30 consecutive days 
in operation, and many other advantanes that are too 
numerous to mention at the present writing.” 

Among other claims for the invention, Mr, 
cites the following: 

“Production is increased 2 per 


the good cotton 


sliver, and 


One 


Sizemore 


cent in 52 hours oper- 


ation of each card, which equal 16 pounds more cotton 


made into finished s 
Breaking 


‘iver from the same weight of laps. 
strength of yarn is increased from 3 to 5 
pounds. The yarn is evener and smoother. One-half 
labor of grinding and stripping is saved and card ts 
operated continuously, there is less waste.” 

EK. M. Terryberry, general sales agent for the Howard 
Bros. Manufacturing Company, announced that his 
company has been licensed to manufacture and sell this 
fillet. 


OBITUARY 


Thos. B. Fitzgerald 


Danville, Va.~—-Thomas B. Fitzgerald, one of the two- 
surviving co-founders of Riverside and Dan River Mills 
and father of H. R. Fitzgerald, present president of the 
Mills and of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, dided at the age of 89 at his Virginia avenue 
home. He succumbed to influenza after a brief ilness. 
He was a son of Alfred B. Fitzgerald and was born at 
Springs, Halifax county, August 23, 1840. His 
father was a builder and direct descendant of the Irish 
family which migrated to Virginia in colonial days 
selfling in Nottoway. He was 21 when the civil war 
broke and enlisted in the 38th Virginia infantry, being 
assigned to arsenal work and doing distinguished raid- 
ing around Richmond. After the war he entered the 
building business in Danville but in. 1882 with others 
he founded and built the Riverside Mill from which 
developed the present vast corporation with its $15,000,- 
000 capital and employing 6,000 people. 

Mr. Fitzgerald lived to see his son, Harrison R Fitz- 
gerald, succeed him as president of the corporation. 
Deceased retired after 20 years of the mill presidency 
ann had since lived in retirement. He married Miss 
Martha J. Hall, She survives with five children, H. R. 
Fitzgerald, Danville; Alfred Benton Fitzgerald, Black- 
Mrs.» Herbert Martin, Danville; Mrs. J. BE. Perkin- 
Danville, and Miss Katie Fitzgerald. For 75 years 
he was a member of the Methodist church. 
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obbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


What has the point of support to do with the 
performance of an Extractor? 


lust this! By placing the support at a point on the plane 


| through the center of gravity of the basket, the: tendency to 


Vibrate and dance is. virtually eliminated. Thus,—Center 
Slung. Through advanced design, TOLHTTRST engineers 
have provided a definite safeguard not only to the machine 
but the building and operators as. well. 


Write for full. information on the new 
Tolhurst Center Slung Extractor 


TOLAURS. 


SCENTRIFUGAL. 
= TOR: 


TRACT 


TOLHURST MACHINE 1852. Taoy. N.Y 


New York Office, 183 Madison Ave. 

Chicaao Office, 8 So. Dearborn St. 
Southern Representative San Francisco 
Fred H. White Representative: 


B M. Pilhashy 
independence Bidg. Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian Representative: 


W. J. Westaway Co. 
Westaway Bidg., Hamilton, Ont. 
275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


woe. 


W. E. Evans, of Burlington, N. C., will be manager 
of the new Chatham Hosiery Mills, Siler City, N. C. 


P. L. Cranford has become second hand in spinning 
at the Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


G. L. Meacham has succeeded F. L. Holland as super- 
intendent of the United Mills Company, Mortimer, N. C. 


H. T. steele was recently elected president of the 
Adell Manufacturing Company, Stony Point, N. ¢ 


J. O. Howard has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Commander Mills, Sand Springs, Okla. 


H. L. R. Emmett has been appointed manager of the 
Erie (Pa.) works of the General Electric Company, and 
J. E. Brobst has been named as manager of the plant 
at Bloomfield, N. J. | 


Smith Crow, superintendent. of the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. has been elected a member of the 
Spartanburg County Police Commission. 


Reid MeCurry: will be faetory manager of the new 
hosiery mill to be built at Marion, N. C., by the MecPar 
Hosiery Mills. 


A. T. Whitten is now superintendent of the plant of 
Holt, Smith and Love, Burlington, N. C., makers of 
novelty fabrics : 


CG. J. Waldrop, of Arcadia, S. C., has accepted a position 
at the Entwistle Manutac tur ing Company, Rockingha™, 
N. 


W. A. Woods has been promoted from card grinder 
to second hand in carding at the Rhodhiss Mills No. 4, 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 


B. F. Morgan, from Lumberton, N. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of earding and spinning at. 
night at the Eastside Mills, Shecby, N. C. 


L. E. Pritchard has resigned as second hand in card- 
ing at the No. 4 plant ef the Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, 
N. C.. to accept a similar position with the Allred Mills, 
Granite Falls, N. C, 


E. J. Boswell has resigned as night superintendent of 
the Elberton Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga., and. accepted 
a similar position at the Whitehall Yarn Mill, White- 
hall, Ga. 


E. B. Brannon has resigned as overseer. spinning at 
the Spindale Mil's, Spindale, N. C., to become overseer 
spinning, spooling, warping and twisting at the Victory 
Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C. 


N. M. Slice has resigned as night overseer spinning 
at the Osage Mills, Bessemer City, N.. C., and accepted 
the position of night overseer carding at the Ninety- 
Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


J. D. Pell has resigned as superintendent of the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., and plans 
{o organize a company to build a new silk mill at High 
Point, N.C. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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An Installation of Rhode Island Multiple Head Group Drive Braiders 


There can be no better time for introducing the latest forwara 
step in the braiding industry than the beginning of this New Year, 
when everyone is looking forward expectantly to better business, 
bigger profits and reduced costs in 1929. 


For a number of years braiding machines have been built and used 
in the same general way, without any marked increase, in their effi- 
ciency. Under these circumstances, it was almost impossible to 
reduce braiding costs. | 


Realizing these conditions we have redesigned our braiders to take 
advantage of all the modern methods of applying and transmitting 


power, of conserving floor space and of increasing production. 


The result is the Rhode Island Multiple Head Group Drive Braider, 


pictured above, a thoroughly modern Textile Machine whose one aim 
is to reduce braiding costs. 


PRODUCTS 
of 


Rhode Island Braiders 


Tape. 
Binding 
Flat Elastic 
Braid 
Rickrack Braid 
Lingerie Braid 
Candle Wicking 
Rug Braids 
Square Packine 
Spindle Banding 
Jacquard Lacing 
Fish Lines 
Clothes Lines 
Shoe Laces 
Wicking 
Sash Cord 
Round Packing 
Hose Covering 
Wire Covering 
Round Elastic 
Braids 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 


RHODE ISLAND BRAIDERS 


KNOWN TO THE 


TRAVE' SINCE 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
S peed 

tests Shuttle 
Quality 


Faster-running looms required to increase 


m ll preduction also require shuttles of undis- 
putcd quality to withstand the added pressure 


of, increased production. | | 


Obsolescent shuttles as well as those of in- 
ferior quality cannot keep pace with the tempo 
of present day production methods. 

Shuttles branded with the J, H. Williams Co. 
name have undergone improvements that as- 
sure them longer service in high-speed looms, 
madeé possible by the careful workmanship of 
long-experienced shuttle makers. Test these 


quality shuttles in your faster-running looms. 


Heddles and 


Heddle Frames 
Also Shuttles 


The J. H. Williams Co. 
Milbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, 
Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Lrend of Rayon Consumption 


HE trend in consumption of rayon yarns in United 
States is strikingly shown in the report issued by 
the Viscose Company showing production and distribu- 
tion of the Viscose Company’s rayon yarns during the 
year, amounting to 54,000,000 pounds. Consumption by 
the knit industries in 1928 amounted to 55 per cent of 
the total as compared with 53 per cent for 1927. The 
greatest consuming industry was underwear, using 33 
per cent of the total, or 17,820,000 pounds. This repre- 
sents a gain of 5 per cent over the figure for 1927. The 
hosiery industry consumed 18 per cent or 9,720,000 
pounds, showing a decline as compared with the 1927 
figures. Miscellaneous knit goods used up 4 per cent or 

2,160,000 pounds. 

Cotton Mills Use Less. 

A falling off ts noted in the use of Viscose Company's 
rayon by cotton mills, the consumption being 20 per 
cent, or 10,800,000 pounds in 1928, as compared with 
1927 when that industry consumed 24 per cent, or 11,- 
550,000 pounds, The 1928 figures are we.l ahead of those 
for any other preceding years, 

The silk trade used more yarn in 1928 than in 1927, 
although it amounted to ft per cent less of the total. 
There was a distinct gain in the quantity used by the 
braid, elastic and webbing trades, this group accounting 
for 6 per cent in 1928 as against 2 per cent in 1927. 

So far as the distribution by denier, the miscellaneous 
sizes gained 8 per cent at the expense of both 150 denier 
and 300 denier. It is presumed that the reason for this 
is that the fine deniers are grouped in with the miscel- 
laneous sizes. By far the greatesl proportion of the 


_product.on was 150 denier which amounted to 72 per 


cent of the total. Three hundred denier was 10 per cent 
and other sizes 18 per cent. 
DuPont Rayon Consumption. 

The trend is further shown by the statement issued 
by the DuPont Rayon Company showing production and 
consumption during 1928. The cotton and silk indus- 
tries consumed 37 per cent of the output in 1928, as 
compared with 29 per cent.in 1927. The total knit goods 
consumption was 57 per cent in 1928, against 63 per 
cent in 1927. Whi.e there is a decline in: percentage 
consumption, this is practically offset by the inerease 
in poundage production. | 

The total production of DuPont Rayon Company for 
1928 was 18,231,000 pounds, compared with 15,062,000 for 
ihe preceding year. . The sales of the company for 1928 
reached 17,888,000, which amounts to practical consump- 
tion of the entire production. The company estimates 
its production for 1929 will reach 22,800,000 which most 
likely will include production for a portion of the year 
from its new viscose process plant at Richmond and its 
cellulose acetate plant at Waynesboro, Va. 

Production of 300 denier remained at the same per- 
centage this year as iast, but there was a decline in 
percentage in the 150 denier which was gained by the 
miscellaneous deniers. In these assorted sizes the gain 
most likely was taken by the 100 denier, which was one 
of the popular numbers of the DuPont production, 

Interesting figures that have been released for the 
first time by. DuPont are the proportions of standard 
and multi-filament yarns produced by the company in 
1928. Of the total, 31 per cent was of the fine filament 
type yarns which, amounting to practically one-third 
of the company's production, show the extent to which 
the super extra yarns are beme used, 

Continued on Page 32) 
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CHANGING Need Nof 
Wash Profits Away 


One of the greatest bugaboos in the textile industry 
is the tendency of both dealers and consumers to de- 
mand something new and different. Manufacturers 


running full one day find their mills idle the next. Yet . 


despite continual change, many mill-owners keep on 
making money. These men have been quick to realize 
that to stay out of the red, they must be prepared to 
meet conditions as they arise. 


Modern machinery has helped materially. . Instead 
of serving one solitary purpose, the better machines to- 


day are built so that quick changes in production may 


be made without costly alteration. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


In the Whitin Model “C” High Speed Twister, for 
instance, the assembly of parts is so balanced that the 
machine meets every condition likely to arise in the pro- 
duction of heavy twisted yarns. All Whitin Twisters 
may be equipped for either dry or wet twisting. A new 
head end mechanism makes it possible to put a different 
number of turns of twist into yarn on each side of the 
twister. 


The Model “‘C”” Twister is but one example of the im- 
provements itor by Whitin to help cotton mills 
master present day conditions. Write for information. 


Whitin High Speed 
Twister, equipped with 
empty bobbin carriers 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Published Every Thursday By 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
Ouse year, payable 


Other Countries in Postal Union 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opmion of the publishers. 
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Lessons of 1929 


URING 1928, cotlon manutactur- 

ers putin a hard year at schooi. 
While some of them failed to make 
their grades, we believe that, as a 
whole, they learned a number of 
very valuable lessons that should 
prove a real help in 1929. 

One of the most important factors 
in building a profitable market is 
the regulation of production. It has 
been demonstrated time and again 
that when production runs out of 
bounds, profits run with it. The 
question of production was one of 
the subjects that mill men studied 
evry closely last year. As a result, 
it seems that there is now greater 
appreciation of the necessity of 
keeping production in line with de- 
mand than there has ever been 
hefore. Curtailment summer 
was by far more intelligently han- 
died than the haphazard short time 
operations of previous years. The 


eotton manufacturers are becoming . 


“distribution - minded rather than 
production-minded,” as oné proml- 
nent mill man expressed it. This 
change in mental attitude is one of 
the most hopeful signs in the indus- 


“Ury. 


Another question that received a 
ereat deal of thought during the 
year was that of selling methods. It 
has taken the industry a long time 
to realize that in gearing up their 
plants for tremendous production, 
they threw their selling arrange- 
ments out of gear. Changing mar- 
ket conditions make changed distri- 
bution policies a necessity. This 
question is by no means solved, but 
with the serious thought that ts now 
being given it, we look for real pro- 
gress in developing more intelligent 
distribution. 

The attention that has been paid 
to cost accounting methods in the 
past year has served to.show..that 
there is still need of much reform 


in that direction. There has already 
aeveloped a tendeney to bring cost 
finding out of the dark, away from 
much of the secrecy that las always 
shrouded it. Without accurate and 
reliable cost data, there is no intelh- 


gent basis for selling prices. ‘That - 


we. believe: is another lesson that 
mifl men are now taking.to heart 
The Cotton-Textile Institufe, in 


stressing the three factors mention-. 


ed above, has succeeded in putting 


the textile industry in a frame of 


mind that promises we!l for the 
future, 


There were many Other lessons to 


be learned in 1928. All of them, of 
course, we have not learned. Still 
it appears that co-operation, former- 
ly a nice sounding word for conven- 
tion speakers, is really growing in 
practice. 


Knitting Industry Growing 


NHE organization of four new knit- 
“= ting mill companies North 
Carolina within the past week again 
calls attention to the rapid growth 


of the knitting industry in the 


South. There has been a steady in- 
crease in knitting equipment in the 
South in recent years, and there is 
every reason to expect that it will 
continue upon an even larger scale. 

Due to the fact that the increase 
has come about largely through the 
establishment of a large number of 
comparatively small units, the de- 
velopment of knit goods manufac- 
turing has not created as much at- 
lention as a corresponding increase 


. in the number of cotton mills. The - 


knitting mills, long regarded as of 
minor importance in the South's 
textile imdustry, are now being 
recognized as a very important part 
of the textile picture. 

In past years Southern knitting 
mills confined their production al- 
most entirely to coarse cotton hosi- 
ery. Today, however, they are 
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making a complete line of products 
that successfully compete with those 
made in any other section of the 
country. 


One of the most significant trends 
in recent months has been the in- 
crease in full fashioned hosiery 
equipment in the South. A consid- 
erable number of new full fashioned 
hosiery plants have been built. Ex- 
isting plants have been enlarged and 
a number of mills that formerly had 


,no full fashioned equipment have 


installed these machines. 

Many knitting mills from the 
North have moved South in the past 
year, In fact, the trend of the textile 
industry from North to South is as 
clearly defined in the knitting trade 
as in the cotton mills. 


Women’s Shoes 


CERTAIN amount of cotton 
goods are consumed in women’s 
shoes especially the type that are 


worn by working women. 


It is stated that there are 8,500,000 
working.women and that they buy 
at least 50,000,000 pairs of shoes an- 
nually. 

The average office worker of the 
big cities is credited with buying 
six pairs of shoes a year. Thé girls 
in those offices, or stores, where 
looks count, buy a. pair of shoes a 
month, or 12 pairs a year. Retail 
merchants say that some working 
giris buy 18 pairs a year. The choose 
the $5 or $6 shoes, and their annual 
shoe bills run up to $100. 

Business of repairing women’s 
novelty shoes has waned, like the 
business of shoeing horses. A lot 
of these shoes are not made lo he 
repaired, anyway. The styles change 
before the shoes wear out. 

Shoe manufacturers have discov- 
ered a new competition. The aver- 
age woman, with money to spend, 
chooses between shoes, a box of 
candy, a theatre ticket, or other lux- 
ury. The more attractive the shoes, 
in style and price, the more likely 
is She to buy the shoes than the 
other goods. 


Another Child Labor Victim 


NEW BEDFORD paper says that 
.eprelet Logee of that city is 
happy and sturdy in his 103rd year. 
He was born in Burrelsville, R. L, 
in 1826, takes care of himself. never 
misses a call to the dining room and 
contends that he is enjoying life. 
He began work as a child in a cot- 
ton mill: He worked in Fall River 
muls, and 80 years ago, in 1849, was 
an overseer in the Wamsutta Mills 
in New Bedford. Later he remov- 
ed South where he worked in cotton 
mills for many years. He is said to 
have a typical Yankee. vein...of 
humor and regrets that his life was 
shortened by “child labor.” 
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New Size of Paper Proves 
Popular 


HE new size in which the South- 

ern Textile Bulletin is now print- 
ed has been received with very 
general approval by a large number 
of our readers. Many comments 
upon the improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the paper have come to 
us since the first issue appeared in 
its new dress. | 
We were sure that the change 
would find favor with our subscrib- 
ers and are very much pleased to 
have so many of them say so. 

The following extracts from some 
of the letters we have received are 
typical of comment made upon the 
change to standard size: 


You are to be complimented on the new 
format of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
You have made a big step forward in 


the clearness with which the halftones are — 


printed. Richard Thorndike, Advertising 
Counsel, Providence, R. I. 


I received your paper today for the first 
time in its new form and wish to con- 
gratulate you on changing your paper to 
this. size which is easier to keep in our files. 

I was also pleased to read your editorials 
in this issue as it caused me to turn back 
and think of the days gone by since lI 
became a reader of your very interesting 
paper. You will recall that my name has 
been on your subscription list every since 
the first issue and it has been a very valu- 
able asset to me in my work. And | trust 
you shall live many years and continue to 
write editorials that will be helpful to the 
cotton industry as you have in the past. 
With kindest regards, I remain, /. B. Cov- 
ington, vice-president and superintendent, 
Wade Manufacturing Company, Wades- 
boro, 


We want to congratulate you on the 
improvement of the form of your maga- 
zine. 
much easier handled. 

Please send us a copy of your issue of 
December 28th. Our copy has been mis- 
placed and we are particularly interested 
in an article in that issue—T7. L. Curlee, 
superintendent, King Cotton Mills, Bur- 
lington, N.C. 


I want to congratulate you on your néw 
standard size magazine. I like the style 
and size fine. I want to say that I have 
been a continuous subscriber since its 
organization, and I can further say that I 
prize the Southern Textile Bulletin above 
all textile magazines. 

I wish you many years yet to come, 
wonderful success in all your undertakings;, 
with a happy new year-——T. L. Sanders, 
superiniendent, Gem Coiton Mills, Gibson- 
ville, N.C. 


Il want to congratulate you on the new 
paper that you. are now sending out and 
I believe that the present size is a great 
improvement.—S. D. Berg, Fafnir Bearing 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Please allow me to congratulate you on 
your new dress suit, is very becoming. 

The Bulletin has always looked good to 
me ,but the new size has worked wonders. 

I sincerely hope it, and its editor will 


It certainly is a neat copy and is. 
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continue long, and be the same help to 
the subscriber it has always been. 

Wishing you a merry and happy 1929:— 
John L. Robinson, superintendent, Aurora, 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. | 


I am in receipt of the new issue of your 
paper, i. e., the new size, and it is very 
attractive I think, and I believe you have 
one of the best textile journals in the 
South. I know it is read by more of the 
presidents and overseers and others than 
any other textile journal, and that you and 
your paper has been the means of accom- 
plishing good for the textile industry in the 
South, as well as for the operatives, and 
we can all heartily join hands and hearts 
in wishing you many more years in your 
good work. I am delighted to know your 
past years business had been very success- 
ful and only hope the year 1929 will be 
still better—R. J. Brown, superintendent, 
Cotton Mill Products Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Let the States Have Their 3 


Own Labor Laws 


the above title the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram writes 
the very fair and sensible editorial 
given below. 

We do not blame the people of 
New England from desiring that the 
South have the same labor laws that 
have been placed upon them by 
their own legislatures, but the bene- 
fits derived from equalizing the 
minor differences which now exist 
are to a considerable extent imagin- 
ary and if the equalization be se- 
cured at the cost of turning over to 
the Federal Government control of 
labor within the States, the manu- 
facturers of New England would 
eventually find that they had paid a 
great price for a small gain. 

In spite of thousands of statements 
to the contrary, it can not be shown 
that any cotton mill has ever moved 
from New England to the South be- 
eause of longer hours or the possi- 
bility of employing younger chil- 
dren, 

The Worcester Telegram editorial 
was as follows: 

Under the laws of some of the Southern 
States employees in mills and factories can 
work more hours per day and per week 
than can employees up here in the North 
under our State laws. This situation, of 
course, is one of the handicaps suffered by 


the New England textile industry. A fed- 
eral law establishing uniform. hours and 


conditions of labor throughout the nation 
would remove existing inequalities in that 
respect and so would benefit the New 
England textile mills. 

Congress now has no power to make 
such a law. Representative Dallinger, of 
Massachusetts, has introduced a resolution 
in the House, proposing that Congress shall 
submit to the States for ratification a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution un- 
der which Congress would have the power 
“to establish uniform hours and conditions 
of labor for women and minors throughout 
the United States and to prohibit the em- 
ployment of children under such ages as 
Congress may from time to time deter- 
mine.” 

It is said New England members of 
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Congress will try to obtain adoption of this 
plan. But, regardless of the need of help- 
ing the textile mills in this part of the 
country, the plan deserves defeat. It goes 
against the basic principle of our national 
government—state control of State affairs. 
There is no sound reeason for assuming 
that hours of labor and conditions of labor 
should be identical in all the 48 States of 
the Union. There is no reason for assum- 
ing that Congress could frame suitable leg- 
islation on this subject for a territory 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to Mexico. 

The words of President Coolidge, in his 
annual message to Congress in 1925, are 
particularly applicable to this case: “It 
does not follow that because abuses exist 
it is the concern of the federal government 
to attempt their reform. Society is in 
much more danger from encumbering the 
national government beyond its wisdom to 


comprehend, or its ability to administer, 
than from leaving the local communities 


to bear their own burdens and remedy 
their own evils.” | 


Installment Buying 


6¢PPUYING stocks on margin and 
automobiles, sewing machines, 


etc., on mnstalments,” commented a 


New York Stock Exchange wit, 
“are different because you know 


when the installment man is coming 
around, while the margin man is 
likely to surprise you with a eall 
any time.” 


Gaston County Hopeful 


(Gastonia Gazette) 

ECENT developments in the tex- 

tile industry in Gaston county 
indicate that the hardest times are 
about over and that for the rest of 
the year, times will be much better. 
Certain factors.in the yarn trade 
have undertaken -projects that 
promise to make for the betterment 
of the yarn trade; projects that 
ought to have been in effect long 
ago if the industry is to take its 
place with the other major indus- 
tries of the country. The cotton mill 
men are facing the new year with 
better prospects and in better spirits 
than in many months past. Last 
vear a tthis time, the business was 
in the doldrums and it was not until 
November that the blues were dis- 
sipated. | 


Suggests Profit Tax 


Ward Thoron, representing Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing Company, of 
Lowell, Mass., before the special 
recess commission’ on taxation in 
Massachusetts expressed the opin- 
ion that textile mills of the State 
would be better off if taxes imposed 
against them are based upon earn- 
ings of the plants, rather than upon 
a value which might be set under 
the system of classification of prop- 
erty which the commission is ¢con- 


sidering recommending, to the legis- — 


lature. 


‘ 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York | 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for | 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
| Throughout the Wor!d 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering 
standards at economical costs. Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Ine. 
Box 534 Phone Hemlock 4931 
| CHARLOTTE, GC. 


SERVICE 
RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, 
DESIGNING AND CON. 
STRUCTION OF 
TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES — STEAM & 


= HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS—OLD MILLS REORGAN.- 
= IZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED—MILL VILLAGE 
= DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
GEO. C. BELL 
MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hii 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Vil- Complete Topographic Sur- 
lages veys 
Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts (jeneral Designs, Grading, 
Country. Clubs and Golf Planting and detail 
Courses Plans 
Private Estate and Home 
Grounds Supervision of Landscape 


Parks. Playverounds and and Engineering Con- 
Cemeteries struction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South — 
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MILL ITEMS 


Athens. Ala.-The Volunteer Knitting Mills will soon 
begin construction f an addition to cost $50,000. 


ment for oil spraying. 


Shelbyville, Tenn.—Shelbyville Cotton Mills expect to 
let. contract this week for an additional mill building. 
J. KE. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are the engineers. 


High Point, N, C.—The Superior Hosiery Mills have 
incorporated here by J. J. Dell, J. A. Morris and O. B. 
Bonnor, all of High Point. The company has a capital 
of 2,000 shares of no-par common stock. Plans for 
erecting a plant are expected to be announced soon. 


Columbus, Ga. — The Meritas Mills, owned by the 
Standard Textile Products Company, are to build a 3- 
story building, 65 x 42 feet. It will be equipped with = 
additional napping, shearing and finishing machinery, 
and. will practically double the present napping capa- 
city. | 


Hartsville, S. C—The Kingston Shirt Manufacturing 
Company will locate a plant in Hartsville. The Harts- 
ville business men have complied with their part of 
the agreement and the factory will. move from North- 
east to the South as soon as suitable buildings are erect- 
ed, it was stated. 


Thomaston, for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Martha Mills, now owned by the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, will be ready January 20. Plans 
call for the building of a left wing, 120 x 160 feet, 3 
stories and basement, a right wing 250 x 160 feet, 2 
stories’ and basement. Robert & Co. Atlanta, are the 
engineers. | 


Huntsville, Ala.—A modern mill village of approx- 
mately 500 houses is being bui't by the Lincoln Mills 
Corporation, a short distance west of Meridan street 
in the northern part of Huntsville. The houses which 
are all being equipped with modern conveniences, are 
being built to provide homes ofr operatives, who will 
be brought here to. man the additional units that are 
being constructed by the corporation. An extensive 
program of additions is being carried out by the great 
textile manufacturing corporation. 

Athens, Ga.—The Southern Manufacturing Company 
has appointed as sole selling agent for its yarn products 
the Burns-Nordeman Company, Inc. 

Considerable new machinery is being added to one of 
the spinning units of the Southern Manufacturing Com- 
pany as a result of which the mill-expercts to produce 
3,000 pounds of yarn weekly. This product will con- 
sist of both single and ply, numbers ranging from 8s to 
14s in tinged stock, and wool spun 2s to 4s. 

The yarn department of the Bruns-Nordeman Com- 
pany, Inc... amount 


of forward 
busines already booked for the mill. 


Pa 
| Covington, Tenn.—The Cotton Mill, Division, O’Cedar 
Corp., has installed the improved Breton minerol equip- 
= = 
: = 
| E = 
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Burlington, N. C.—The Tower Hosiery Mills have been 
incorporated by R. A, Maynard and E. H. Moore, the 
capital stock being $100,000. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The new silk throwing plant of 
the Dixie Throwing Company, began operations. this 
week. It is located at Oak!and and Bruce streets and 
represents an investment of about $125,000. 

The plant will throw silk and process silk and com- 
bination yarns for the knitting mills, “Tt has 5,000 spin- 
dies with a weekly capacity of converting 7,500 pounds 
of raw. silk. 

Mever Grobart, formerly of Paterson, N. J., 
dent. CG. 
tendent. 


is presi- 
Uren, formerly of Wadesboro is superin- 


Durham, N. C.--Announcement has been made here 
that the Durham Hosiery Mills, full fashioned depart- 


ment, will install 44 edditional machines at an early 
date. ‘This will bring the equipment up to 64 machines, 


The plant. known as the Marvin Carr Silk Mill, is the 
oldest fuil fashioned mills in the State. W. F. Carr is 
manager of the unit. The Golden Belt Manufacturing 
Company. recently began construction of a plant Lo 
house 100 additional full-fashioned machines. The Ruth 
Hosiery Mill also has erected a new. unit.’ 

Gulfport, Miss.—Erection of a. spinning mill with a 
capacity of 20,000 spind’es will be effected by the Wait 
col-Campbed Spinning Company of New York, according 
to reports received here. The company plans lo remove 
its mill to Gulfport, ineluding the erection of a plant 
on the Mississ ppi coast costing $380,000. The remova! 
of the mill is reported-as involving the subscription of 
$175,000 in preferred stock by citizens of Gulfport, this 
step having been effected. The Walcott-Gampbell Com- 
pany was organized in 1896... Removal of the mill was 
indicated in previous reports. . 


Asheville, N. C.—Beeler & Co., has been awarded the 
contract for the foundation. and floor work of the plant 
of the Asheville Hosiery Company, which will be erect- 
e] on the Baker farm.at Deaverview, West Asheville. 

The steel frame-work was let to the Truscon Steel 
Conipany, of Youngstown, ©. The first unit of the plant 
will cost about $300,000, ‘The excavation work for the 
foundation will beain the latter part of the week. The 
plant will manufacture silk hosiery for women, 

Burlington, N. C. 
building program has been arranged for 1929 by the A. 
M. Johnson Rayon Millis, Ine. of Burlington. The new 
In the 
construction program for the ensuing year the mills 
will use their own architects, it. is stated. 

A. M. Johnson is the president and W..0. Mitscherling 
vice-president and chemical director. The capital of 
the company is $22,000,000. 


piant is expected. to begin operations at once. 


Eikin, N. C. The Chatham Manufacturing Company 
has mnereased its capital trem $4,050,000 te 
000 by the addition of 8700,000 in common stock and 
$750,000 in 6 per cent 


preferred, making the capital 


lf is reported that an extensive 
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HARNESS DOWN? 
No Sir! We Use 


Reg. 
Pat, Off. . 
HARNESS STRAPS 


Made From the Original and Only Genuine Leather 
With the Hair on Specially Tanned Hides 


BONDARON Leather is produced by a special tanning 
process which gives it longer life, no stretch, greater tensile 
strength, leaves the hair intact and preserves the fibres of 
che leather. | 
Comparative tests have shown BONDARON to be the best 
leather obtainable for Harness Straps. The special tanning 
process applied is a secret one, not used in. any other tan- 
nery and gives BONDARON tremendous strength and 
resiliency. 


Conelusive Proof 
After making comparative tests with 
tiarness Straps known, one of the largest 
ii) the South placed an order for 70.000 
hiarness Straps because the test proved that 


every kind of 
Weaving mills 
BONDARON 
BON DARON 


vives much longer Wear and practically. eliminates the = 
report. of “‘Harness Down’’. and the costly stoppage of 
looms, loom fixer'’s time... loss of production, seconds in 


cloth, ete. 


Reduces Operating Costs 


What other large mills have saved by using BONDARON 
Harness Straps, you can save. 

bONDARON Harness Straps will outwear three to jive 
the ordinary: kind and do tar. better work 


Figured (oti 


yearly basis, this represents a considerable saving 
(fan you atord to overlook this saving? It means 


more 
minimum 
them on your loom 


profit for you by cutting operating costs to the 
Send for a sample or trial order, place 
and watch results. 


Our booklet, No. 101, is yours ‘for 


the asking. May we 


send it? 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Belting and 
Textile Leathers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


617 Arch Street 


= 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


structure of the company at present $1,050,000 common, 
$700,000 7 per cent preferred, and $750 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. 

The new common stock and the new issue of cated 
stock was subscribed entirely in Winston-Salem, all of 
the eommon and a large part of the preferred by pres- 
sent holders. : 

This addition was necessitated by the growth of the 
Chatham Manufactur ing Company's business during the 
past two years, according -to Thurmond Chatham, 
treasurer. The company is in a position to practically 
finance itself, he says, and looks forward to further 
business expansion with the larger capitalization.. 


Slier City, N. €--The Chatham Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
which was recently organized here with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000 of this already paid in, is pro- 
gressing with the excavation work for the new plant. 

W. E. Evans, of Burlington, one of the stockholders, 
will come to Siler City to manage the plant. 

Stockholders of the new industry are the following: 
J. A. Thompson, of Burlington; J. R. Evans, of Raleigh; 
J. Wade Siler, of this city: J. Q. Seawell, of this city and 
W. E. Ewans, of Burlington. | 

Mr. Thompson is connected with the Whitehead 
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Hosiery Mills in Burlington, J. R. Evans is a contractor 
and builder with headquarters in Raleigh. Mr. Siler 
is connected with a number of Siler City’s strongest 
business and industrial concerns. Mr. Seawell is cashier 
of the Page Trust Company and connected. with other 
business enterprises here. He came here from Carthage. 
several years ago. 


Marion, N. C. — The MecPar Hosiery Mill has: been 
organized here, and will operate 53 machines to manu- 
facture 260 to 300 dozen men’s half hose daily. The 
building for the new plant is now under construction 
and work is being rushed for completion January 20, 
when the machinery will be installed. 

The first unit of the building will be 36 by 74 feet of 
slandard mill construction. The owners say that they 
expect to have the plant begin operation hy February 1. 

Those of Marion interested in the new project are C. 
R. McCall, president; E. W. Parker, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Reid MeCurry, factory manager. Mr. McCall 
will not have an active interest in the plant but will 
continue to devote full time to his undertaking. busi- 
ness. Mr. McCurry has had 21 years experience in 
hosiery. mill work and will have charge of production. 

Black Mountain, N. C.—A $30,000 hosiery mill to be in 
operation in about six socks and to employ about 30 
persons in the manufacture of men’s hose is to be built 
here by the Black Mountain Hosiery Mills. 

A line of men’s rayon and silk hose, to retail at 

Continued on Page 32) 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


1For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special 


127 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


4 


INSPECTING 3 i ne DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING Textile Machinery WINDING 
SHEARING Cloth men and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING SOUTHERN OFFICE TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. | Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C... CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS 
DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—-SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN, GA. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO SO 
THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


ff 
| 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


‘Continued from Page 22) 


C. N. Blair, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has accepted a 
position as roller coverer at the Beaver Mills, Douglas- 
ville, Ga. 


Walter C. Taylor Company, Charlotte, handling rayon, 
cotton and silk yarns, have moved their offices. fromm 
the Kinney Building, to 816 Johnston Building. 


C. L. Clark has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the American Textile Mills Company, Sweetwater, 
Tenn. 


Alfred C. Noyes, who for the past 21 years has been 
superintendent of the No. 2 Nonquitt Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has resigned to become superintendent at 
Burlington, N. C. It is understood that he will have 
charge of the Holt-Granite Mills, now owned by the 
Cone interests, of Greensboro and the Textile Develop- 
ment Company, of Boston. 


Dr. R. V. Brawley 
Salisbury, N. C.—Dr. R. V. Brawley, prominent physi- 
cian and business man, died at his home here Saturday. 
He was president of the Vance Cotton Mills, the First 
Nationa! Bank dnd was interested in many other busi- 
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ness concerns. He was chief oculist for the Southern 
Railway and regarded as one of the outstanding physi- 
cians in this section. | 

Dr. Brawley was a native of Mooresville but came 
to Salisbury shortly after. completing his preliminary 
training in the eye, ear, nose and throat. 

In 1907 Dr. Brawley married Miss May Wheat Boyden, 
daughter of General and Mrs.- Archibald Henderson 
Boyden. Three children survive with Mrs. Brawley. Dr. 
Brawley was a prominent member of St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal church, from which the funeral was held. 


A. M. Smyre | 


(rastonia, N. Alfred M. Simyre, pioneer cotton 
manufacturer and merchant, died at his home there 
last Saturday. He was 84 years old. | 

He is survived by his widow, who was Miss Sarah Ann 
Lewis of Dallas, to whom he was married Novembe 
30, 1870, and three children, Mrs. J. Lee Robinson, Mrs. 
DD. M. Jones and Fred L. Smyre of Gastonia. 


In 1917, Mr. Smyre, in conjunction with his two sons- 
in-law, D. M: Jones and J. Lee Robinson, and: his son. 
Fred L. Smyre, organized the A. M. Smyre Manufactur- 
ing Company, which operates two textile mills here. 
Mr. Robinson became president of the corporation, a 
position he still holds. A. M. Smyre beeame vice-presi- 
dent and Fred L. Smyre secretary and treasurer, a posi- 
fion he still holds. | 

For about 25 years Mr. Smyre had not been actively 
engaged in business. During this period he has. spent 
six months of each year at his summer home at Zir- 
conia, neer Tryon. | 


STRIPPER X 


DYESTUFFS 
of 
QUALITY 


Mills that practice the strictest economy use 


ORTHOCEN 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of ORTHOCEN 


American Aniline & Extract Company 


(Established 1898—Reorganized 1922) 


| | 141 North Front Street 
Philadelphia 
U.S. A. 


P. S.—Ask your neighboring mill what 
they think of ORTHOCEN 


ORTHOCEN | 


0 | 
ORIGINALITY | 
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Constancy of Purpose 


HE AMALIE TEXTILE SPEC- 

IALTIES are the result of a con- 
stant aim to co-operate with the textile 
industry in meeting its ever changing 
problems. 


This desire to co-operate has created 
a mutual interest and enabled us to 
develop SPECIALTIES which function 


properly and at the lowest cost in each 


specific type of work for which they are 
designed. 


The AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIAL- 


TIES have become the 
comparison. 


standard of 


They enjoy a reputation for quality 
for which we feel justly proud. 


Our sales force of technically trained 
men receive .the fullest co-operation of 
both our research and executive depart- 
ments. 


No problem presented them is ever 
considered too small or too large for our 
sincerest interest and thorough investi- 
gation. 


There is an AMALIE TEXTILE 
SPECIALTY for your particular type 


of work whether it be dyeing, bleach- 


ing, finishing, mercerizing, sizing or 
winding,—cotton, rayon or: silk. 


Acquaint us with your problems. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 
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Continued from Page 30) 


medium prices, will be the initial output of the new 
mill, and it is planned to add to this as business condl- 
tions warrant. 

Equipment orders already placed will include - 25 
knitting machines, with an output of from 200 to 240 
dozen pairs of hose per day, when running full. From 
25 to 30 persons, the greater part. girls, will be employ- 
ed. The location of the plant has not been decided 
upon, although three or four available bulidings are 
heing considered. The new enterprise is the result of 
the formation of a stock company composed of Black 
Mountain citizens headed by L. 8S. Covin and B. R. 
Hunter. Mr. Covin was formerly engaged in. business 
in Columbia, S. €C., and Mr. Hunter in Miami, Fla., and 
the two men will be in active charge of the mill, 


with textile manufacturing plants in this city, and Rock © 
Hill, S.:C., and Whitmire, C., has just.declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three and one-half per cent on $1,- 
300,000 preferred: stock, totalling $80,500. 
was paid on common stock, 


No dividend 
The annual meeting of the 
stockholders will be held some time next month, the 
exact date has not been set, 


The Trend of Rayon Consumption 


Continued from Page 24) 


The consumption of DuPont raven by the silk indus- 
trv shows a definite increase during 1928, since not only 
has the production increased, but also the percentage 
from 12 per cent in 1927 to 19 per cent this year. It is 
probable this increase is due to a large extent to the 
widespread use by the silk industry of this company’s 
8). 100 and 150 denier multifilament yarns. 


The largest individual outlet for DuPont varns was 


‘to the underwear trades, and while the percentage de- 


creased 3 per cent since 1927, the increase in production 
means a greater poundage consumption. 

While the consumption of yarn by the hosiery indus- 
iry decreased in percentage the same condition held 
good here as with the underwear industry. It is prob. 
able that as Du Pont rayon is able to g@ ve over more 
machinery to the production of subdued lus er yarns 
this percentage will increase in 1929. | 


Attractive Greeting Card 


A unique season's greeting card of a somewhat. dil- 
ferent nature is being distributed to the trade by the 
steel Heddle Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Greenville, S$. C. makers of the flat 
heddle. 

The item is in the form of an envelope made of at- 
tractive cover stock and on the face of which appears 
an old-fashioned door with a. miniature.lateh string 
hanging out.. A message under the door invites the 
recipient to puil the string and as he does so, a greeting 
card with customary season's message emerges from 
the envelope. 

The whole 


steel 


is altractively..printed im the season's 


| colors of green and red, cleverly executed. 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS ) 
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What some of the 


concerns who use 


Guiders 
say about them... 


of we Foxwell Guiders can be placed 
before any machine and can be 
> moved from one machine to 
another. They require from 15 to 
17 pounds of air and operate 
instantly, nipping the cloth be- 
tween rollers immediately when 


o it goes out of line. 
ae e* We have a folder on Foxwell 
Guiders: Your copy will be 


mailed promptly. 


New England Office : EstTaBLisHEepd 1820 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence, R. I. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
Southern Office: JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlorte, N. C. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO 
Hamilron, Ontario 
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Abbott Machine Co. 
Abington Textile Machinery Works 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. : 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
American Bobbin Co. 
American Casablancas Corp. 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Apceo-Mossberg Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. . 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc, 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
ftahnson Co. 
Bancroft, Jos. & Sons Co. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Bell, Geo. C. 
Bond, Chas. Co. 
Borne; Scrymser Co. 
Bouligny, R. H.,; Inc. 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg: Co. 
Brown, David Co, 
Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corp 
Catlin & Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 


Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc. 


(Cook's, Adam, Sons 

Corn Products. Refining Co. 
Courtney, Dana 3S. Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Crump, F. M. & Co. 

(‘urran & Barry 
(Curtis & Marhle Machine Co. 
(utler-Hajnmer . Mfg. Co. 

& M. Co. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper, E. 8. 

Draper Corp, 

Dronsfield Bros. 

Duke Power 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Ine. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. 


_Kastwood, Benjamin, Co. 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Eclipse. Textile Devices,;. Ihc. 
Economy. Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. . 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co. 
rore.: 2. 
Foster Machine Co. _, 
Franklin Process Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Dvestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
(yeorgia Webbing & Tape 
(jraton & Knight Co. 
Great Northern Hotel 
Greenville Belting Co. 

Haberland Mfg. Co 
Harris. A. W:: Oj] Ca: 
Hart Products Corn 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ideal Machine Shop 
iselin-Jefferson Co 
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Jacobs; H: Mfe. Co. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 


Kaumagraph Co 
Keever Starch Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co. 
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Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Lane, W. T. & Bros. 
Langley, W:. H. & Co. 
Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. 
Lea, David M. & Co., Inc. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
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Lewis, John D. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lineoln Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
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‘Meister, C: A. Co. 


Morse Chain Co. 
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National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neutrasol Chemical Corp. 
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Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
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Oakite Products. Inc. 


Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 
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Polk, R. L.. & Co. 
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R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

tobinson, Wm. & Son Co. 

togers Fibre Co. 

Roy, B. 8S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops  _.. 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 
Sargent’s, C, G. Sons Corp. 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 
Seaboard Ry. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. . p 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 


K. F. Industries 


Slip-Not Belting Co. 
Ssonneborn, L. Sons 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Landscape Service 
Southern Ry. 
southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Stanley Works 
Standard Oil Co. . 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stevens, J. P. &-Co.,; Inc. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 

Takamine Laboratories, Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Texas Co. The 
Thies, Ine. 
Tin.ken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works' 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
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LU. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Veeder-Root, Ine. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
Viseose 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Williams, J. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Wood. T. B. Sens Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & (Co. 
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IMPROVED EYE 


-Rice Dobby Chain. 


Millbury, - Mass 


THE 


We Also Manufacture 
Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Company 


BALING PREss 


Hydraulic, 50 to 
tons pressure, 


200 
any 
your 
Let 
more 


637 Water &. 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
fons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


size to suit 
requirements 
us tell you 
about them 


Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 


Even widths. perfect sel- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving. Lambeth Spinnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
East St. Louis, fl. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Evansville. Ind. 


Forth Worth, Texas 
Harrisbur¢. Pa. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoin, Nebr. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los An eles, Calif. 

Lync a. 
lacon, Ga. 

Viern phis , Ten 
Miami, Fla. 

ilwaukee, Ww 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville, 


New Orleans, La. 
New York City N. ay 
Niagara aa N. ¥ 
Norfolk, 
OklahomaCity, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 

St. Louts, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minna. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Toledo. Ohio 


Wichita Falls, Texas ‘ 
Wilmington, N. C. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANMYOROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
PROVIDENCE . CHARLOTTE .CINCINNAT! 


3 
DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS > 
Mathieson Industrial 
Chemicals 


oy DEAL DIRECT 
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North, South, East, West 


a service that maintains direct contact 
with every Mathieson customer 


N seventy-one leading in- 

dustrialcentersofthecoun- 
try—each chosen because of 
itsstrategic location inregard 
to chemical-consuming in- 
dustries — Mathieson main- 
tains modern warehouse fa- 
cilities that serve promptly, 
efficiently and economically. 

This phase of Mathieson 
service insures prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. It removes 
the threat of delays and in- 
conveniences beyond cus- 
tomers’ or manufacturers’ 
control. It insures adequate 
protection when emergencies 


arise—when unforseen con- 


ditions demand deliveries on 
a moment’s notice. It com- 
bines with the Mathieson staff 
of traffic experts—who direct 
themovementofcarload ship- 
ments—to serve better both 
small and large consumers. 

Every purchaser who spec- 
ifies Mathieson chemicals is 
benefited directly by the ser- 
vice this well-rounded dis- 
tributing systern renders. It 
addsextravalue to Mathieson 
products and brings lasting 
satisfaction to every Math- 
ieson Customer. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Ge) 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


LYWILAE. WA. * NEWARK, 
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Faulty Selvages in Finishing 


(Continued from Page 12) 


with a very great increase in the number of seamed 
pieces, 

The bleacher always asks that these pieces shouid not 
be sewn, but that the cloth should be delivered with 
ihe cut ends left out at the side of the piece, and the 
same declared on the delivery note. The idea of pieat- 
ing the cloth so as to have the seam in the center of the 
pleat only prevents to some extent the fault being seen 


“when the cloth is sewed by hand ,since all seams are 


found in the finishing, and unsewn or faultily sewn 
pieces give great trouble by causing regaiting at what- 
ever part of the process the pieces part company. 

After being sewn, the cloth is singed. Another fault 
occasionally develops here, and that is tendering of the 
warp yarn, due to the use of chlorides, such as ZnCil2 
or MgCl2 in sizing. | 


Effect of Rope Form 


After singeing, the cloth is boiled, washed, treated 
with various bleaching agents, and passed on to take 


the particular finish required. Since the cloth, to a 


greater extent is drawn about in the rope form, it will 
readily be seen that in the event of goods with tight 
selvages, all the strain of pulling comes on to these 
edges, with the result that these are broken. As an 
increasing amount of cloth is mercerized, the necessily 
for regularity ‘of tension warp way of the cloth is im- 
portant, since the action of caustic soda on the yarn is 
to cause shrinkage, and the luster results from the 
prevention of this shrinkage. | 
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Many styles depend on calendecring, and the heavy 
pressure put on is such as to cut the cloth in the event 
of any hard substance béing in it, or any very thick 


hard place, such as broken teeth of steel combs or 


corded edges. 


Fine Goods Mills Form Merger 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Associated Textile Companies will then have outstand- 
ing a total of 62,000 common no par value shares. 
Notices Mailed 

“The common stockholders of Butler have been 
mailed a notice of the organization of the Associated 
Textile Companies and an offer of the Associated Tex- 
tile Companies and an offer of the Associated Textile 
Companies to exchange share for share as previously 
described at any time before January 25, 1929. 
“A careful study has been made of the conditions 
surrounding each of these three mill corporations and 
the average value of their common stocks, and it has 
been decided by the stockholders who have alread, 
agreed to exchange their stock that the basis of share 
value and exchange by the Associated Textile Com- 
panies is fair and equitable to all stockholders of the 
three mills.” 


Rome, Ga. — American Chatillon Corp. has awarded 
contract to the Florandin Equipment Company, repre- 
senting H. D. Gonkey & Co., Mendota, Ill., and the 
American Engineering Company for nine overhead 
handpower cranes, which are equipped with electric 
hoists. 


ad 


Leatheroid 


Solid substantial and lasting, because of a 
combination of material and construction 
which has been developed out of nearly 
half a century of receptacle building ex- 
perience. | 


The name Leatheroid ‘covers a complete 
line of all types of receptacles used in fac- 
tories, mills, warehouses, etc., for trans- 
porting and_ storing 
raw materials, parts, 
Bcuttings, scraps and 
waste. 


ke 


< 


Warehouse Cars 
Roving Cans 
Boxes 


Barrels 
Ete. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


370 Arch Street, Spartanburg, S. C. 


a 
SMPAS 
| 
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Beauty plus Strength 


selling fabrics 
TUBIZE 


Beauty is the argument which is clinching sales for all kinds of 


merchandise today. The automobile and the radio are examples. 


Beauty is even more important in textiles, especially in fabrics 
made of rayon and similar yarns. Lovely, soft and also brilliant 
—gorgeous fabrics are selected by the discriminating woman 


because they are beautiful. 


But Tubize not only provides this essential which fashion and 
the mede demand but the strength and stamina of the yarn 
itself maintains the first attractive appearance of fabrics even 
alter constant wear and many washings. Tubize is stronger by 


10% to 20% than any rayon or similar yarn. 


When you are designing new fabrics, try samples ol Tubize. 
Consult with us about your marketing plans. ; Perhaps we can 
aid you in presenting your new products to the trade in a 


manner which will make sales. Address Department Ff. 


Brand YARN Made in'U. S. A: 


Pronounced two bees 


“Wears Longer Because It's Stronger” 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. OF AMERICA - Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. * Hopewell, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Barre in Rayon Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 10) 


In order that we may understand more fully how 
irregularities in moisture and oil content are trans- 
lated into the fabric as barre, let us consider just briefly 
the knitting machine. The necessity of perfect machine 
adjustment is at once apparent when one examines the 
structure of a knitted fabric. The interlocking courses 
of yarn will be drawn tighter, or show up looser, with 
any variation in tension, giving variation in course 


lengths. 


Tension is regulated by passing the thread from east 
feed over a series of guides. It may pass over a half 
dozen of these guides and’ tension regulators on its way 
to the needles. These points of contact of the thread 
with the machine, multiplied by the number of feeds 
on the machine, give the number of points which must 
be synchronized in order to give perfect tension. 


Due to non-uniform lubrication, or variations in 


- moisture content, we get variations in.feed. Where a 


variation in the loop or stitch occurs without denier 
variation, it is difficult to state whether the variation 
is due to low oil or moisture, or both, or to poor ma- 
chine adjustment. Stitch counts, made on knitted fab- 
rics produced from yarn possessing uniform oil and 
moisture contents, frequently show that a variation of 
{0 centimeters in 500 centimeters will produce a per- 
ceptible barre. 


The machine is almost wholly to blame for barre 
appearing in the fabric parallel to the course direction. 
It is well to bear in mind, then, that the knitting ma- 


chine is always a very pocenee) source of barre forma- 
tion. 
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Poor winding of the yarn will, of course, void the 
ability of the most perfectly adjusted knitting machine 
to produce a fabric with a level and regular surface. 


Oil variations are not, perhaps, such a serious factor 
in weaving. Uneven tensions in winding, or in the 
quills, due to moisture variations, are the chief factors 
contributing to barre formation in the filling of woven 
fabrics. Care to insure uniform tension in the multi- 
tude of threads making oF the warp will eliminate most 
warp streaks. 


Much of the difficulty cee in woven fabrics 
is due to the fact that we are attempting to use the 
same looms for rayon as we are using for cotton, silk 
and wool. 


Unlike cotton, rayon “sloughs” off the bobbin very 
easily, especially when the bobbin is ful. This causes 
a tendency for forming a loose pick Whenever a fresh 
bobbin is used up. Tension increases according to the 
increased distance through which the thread has to 
unwind. To insure an even tension throughout, it is 
common practice to pad the inside of the shuttle to 
prevent “sloughing” off. 


It is well to remember that the textile material known 
under the general name of “rayon,” may be manufac- 
tured by any of the following four processes: viscose, 
cuprammonium, acetate, and Chardonnet. It is fairly 
obvious that mixing yarns prepared by these various 
processes will yield a very non-uniform dyeing fabric. 
It is not so we:l known, perhaps, that: yarns from dif- 
ferent mills, using the same process, may yield lighter 
or darker dyeing bands should they be intermixed. The 
appearance on. the market of the multiple filament 
yarns offers still another source of barre formation. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Friend) 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


1C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight .into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


| 
| 
| 
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Compared with variations in moisture and oil, uneven 
denier, and improper machine adjustment, this latter 
source of barre effect is almost negligible. 

The barre in fabrics may often be minimized by care- 
ful selection of dyestuffs, or by dyeing at temperatures 
slightly higher than is customary. Certain dyestuffs 
tend towards non-uniform dyeing and, of course, accen- 
tuate the barre effect—Black and White, published by 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Effect of Light Upon Curtains 


(Continued rom Page 14) 


part of May to the latter part of July. A total of 292 


hours of sunshine was recorded. The rainfall equalled 
134.5 millimeters. 
Raw cotton—54 per cent average loss of strength. 
Scoured collon—60./ per cent average loss of strengh. 
Bleached cotton—66 per cent average loss of strength 
Light is far more destructive to textiles than must 
people realize. Coupled with the tendering action, light, 
as far as silk and rayon are concerned, is the further 
tendering that these fibers deve'top in water. Silk, when 
wet, loses approximately 20 per cent of its dry strength, 
while rayon, depending upon the type, may lose from 
40 to 70 per cent of its strength. It can now be readily 
understood why a rayon-filling curtain that has been 
attacked by light may be torn so easily when wet. For 
instance if the dry strength of a rayon filling is 15 
pounds per inch at the top of a curtain and only 7 
pounds at the bottom, when wet this 7-pound strength 
may be decreased Lo only 4 or 5 pounds per inch. 


Lubricating High Temperature Textile 
Conveyors 


: By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 

One of the most difficult lubricating problems con- 
fronting the engineer is that of properly lubricating 
conveyors that operate in heaters and dryers such as 
are used in textile mills. Chains, trolleys, bearings, 
and other rubbing parts used in these high temperature 
places must of course be lubricated. To successfully 
lubricate these parts over long periods of operation is 
particularly difficult, and so far as I know there is no 
“perfect” oil for the purpose The oil that is commonl!s 
used is one having a high flash test and a high fire 
test—over 600 degrees F. 

The objection to most of these oils is that even though 
the temperature is no higher than 400 to 500 degrees 
Fahrenheit, considerable bituminous and tarry imatter 
is deposited and the deposit eventually clogs up the 
bearings, the pins in the chain, and the parts refuse to 
move, resulting in damage to the mechanism. 

Recent research has found that an oil which does not 
possess a high flash point is better than the oils com- 
monly used. | 
when it evaporates or chars down it will leave only a 
small amount of residue. This residue is not of a tarry 
nature but is dry and fine—very much like graphite. 

In the selection of a lubricant fer hard service of 
this kind it is therefore evident that it pays to-select 


a very high grade oil. Obviously, an oil that damages 
machinery is expensive. 
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The sooner you write for the free samples of Victor Ring 
Travelers, the quicker you'll see why so many wise spinners 
use them. 

Drop us a line today. Just say ‘Send free samples to me, 
and name the styles and sizes you wish to try out. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Represe ae 
A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. C. N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, 
A: Dewey Carter, Gastonia, 
N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 520 Angier Ave., N. E. Atlanta Ga. 


The Sooner the Quicker KR. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro- Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacto Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 
housing; Industrial Housing; Steam 
Power Plants; Steam Ubtilization. 


General Offices: 
South Carolina 


Greenville, 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Co. Saco, ME. 


The composition of this oil is such that 


CHAS. H. STONE 


THE MOST COMPLETE. STOCK OF DYESTUFFS AND 
COMPLEMENTARY CHEMICALS IN 1HE SOUTH 


228 STREET CHARLOTTE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE 


To Sell—?” 
To Buy—?’” 
To Exchange—” 
Employment— 
Help—? 
‘Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


WANTED 
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N o skewers 


on this frame! 


NO SIR! The old-fashioned skewers are gone 

- along with their lint-collecting points and 
cups. For now the roving package is suspend- 
ed from the top of the creel board. There's 
nothing underneath to catch the toose fly. 
nothing to become lint-clogged ... and thereby 
strain the roving. 


For the Eclipse Bobbin Holder grips the bobbin 
at the top .. . from the inside. of its smal! 
hole. Holds it firm... trues it up automatical- 
ly. Then the roving is pulled with a more 


positive, but materially reduced tension. 


There’s no chance of stretching or back-draft. 
You can make your roving with tess twist. And 
that gives it a uniform size, a new softness . 

a higher breaking strength, too! 


As fom the cleaning, there’s practically nothing 
to it. There’s no collected lint—because there's 
nothing to collect it. No more skewers to be 
lifted up, and their lint picked off . 

You can easily apply this Eclipse Bobbin Hoid- 
er to your spinning or roving frame—no matter 
what gauge. Bolt it right through 
the skewer holes in a jiffy. It ac- 
sommodates the bobbins you are 
now using. Adjustments and tubri- 
cation—never. Try one of these 
Holders. See if it lives up to what 
we claim. Write for one today. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES. INC. 
Elmira. N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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Finished Cotton Goods Statistics for 
November, 1928 


Washington.—The National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics, at the request of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has arranged for a monthly survey within the 
industry. The results of the inquiries are herewith 
presented in tabular form. The secretary of the asso- 
ciation makes the following statement cencerning the 
tabulation: 


“The figures on the attached memorandum are com-— 


piled from the reports of 28 plants, most of which are 
representative plants, doing a variety of work and we 
believe it is well within the facts to state that these 
figures represent a cross section of the industry. 

“Note: (4) Many plants were unable to give details 
under the respective headings of white goods, dyed 
goods, and printed goods, and reported their. totals only; 
therefore, the column headed ‘total’ does not always 
represent the total of the subdivisions, but is a correct 
total for the district. 

“(2) Owing to the changing character of business 
and the necessary changes in equipment at various tin- 
ishing plants. it is impracticable to give average per- 
centage of capacity operated in respect to white goods 
as distinguished from dyed goods. Many of the ma- 
chines used in a finishing plant are avaiable for both 
conversions, therefore the percentage of capacity oper- 
ated and the work ahead is shown for white goods ant 
dyed goods combined.” 


November, 1928. 
White Dyed Printed 
(Joods Goods roods Total 
Total finish yards ‘ 
billed during mo. 929.184.2967. 23,182.459 13,749,479 82,700,435 
Total gray yardage | 
of finishing . orders 
received 95.9295 140 27,000,901. 14,012,780 82,656,632 
No. of cases finished 
goods shipped to 
customers ... 7,864 3,290 49,136 
No. of cases of fin- 
ished goods held in 
storage at end of : 
month 10,853 4,034 2,812 36,566 
White & Dyed 
Combined 
Total average per 
cent of capacity 
operated 90 65 
Total average work 
ahead at end of 


nth expressed in 


3.6 
October, 1928. 
White Printed 
(;oods Goods Goods Total 


Total finished yards, 


billed during mo. $1,417,065 23,256,657 16,518,219 83,935,455 


Total gray yardage 

of finished orders 

received 94.912.609 30.704.571 15,451,486 87,175,383 
No. of cases finished 

goods shipped to 

customers 18.516 250 3,643 60,984 
No. of cases of fin- 

ished goods held in 

storage at end of 

month 10.224 4,090 2.357 32.046 

White & Dyed 
(Combined 

Total average per 

cent of capacity 

operated 62 9] 
Total average work 

ahead at end of 

month expressed in | 

1.1 19.7 6. 


New York.—To break the spell of monotony in the 
local pig iron market an inquiry for 1,000 tons of high 


silicon iron has appeared, to be shipped in first quarter . 


to a maker of textile machinery in New England. This 
may be the forerunner of a brisk buying movement this 
month. It is known that iron stocks are low both in 
the hands of producers and consumers and it is natural 
to suppose that the January buying will get under way 
sooner than expected. 
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There’s One Near 


In the seven AKCO laboratories now in Bring your own difficulties to an AKCO 
operation, trained technical men pursue laboratory. There is one near you—a com- 
a constant course of research and study in __ pletely equipped, capably manned trouble- 
connection with mill and factory require- station which has, in addition, the coopera- 
ments. The accrued knowledge of mill tion of our central, New York laboratory 
difficulties and corrective measures thus onthe more wrinkly difficulties. Use AKCO 
obtained is directly reflected in the adapt- service. And the next time you order raw 
ability of AKCO products. materials remember to Get It From Klipstein. 


A-KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
644-52 Greenwich St. 


Branch Offices and Laboratories are located in the following cities: 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. MONTREAL, CANADA 


4] 


CHEMICALS — DYESTUFFS: — SIZES — FINISHES: —. WAXES 
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Costs Less 


b Tra 
The Safest, Most Economical, Most Reliable Way 
TWO-DAY LIMIT round trip tickets on sale daily at 
ONE and ONE-THIRD (1 1-3) FARES for the round trip 
between all points within a radius of 150 miles. 
SIX-DAY LIMIT round trip tickets on sale daily at ONE 
and ONE-HALF (14%) FARES for the round trip between 


all points within a radius of 150 miles. 


FARES FROM 


Charlotte 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Round 
One Trip Trip 

Way “Two-Day “Six-Day 

To | Fare Limit” Limit’’ 

Blacksburg, S. 2.25 2.50 
Chester, 8. C, 2.15 2.40 
Columbia, S. 5.20 5.85 
Danville, Va. 6.85 7.70 

Gastonia, N. C. 18 1.05 1.20 
Greenvilte, CG. 3.84 5.15 5.80 
Greenshoro, N. C. 3.38 4.55 5.10 
High Point, N. C. —. 2.84 3.80 4.30 
Hickory, N. C. 2.74. 3.20 4.15 
Mooresville. N, C. | "1.02 1.40 1.55 
Rock Hill, S. C. | oe 1.20 1.35 
Salisbury, N. C. a 2.15 2.40 
Doe 7.00 7.85 
Shelby, N. C. 1.91 2.55 2.90 
Snartanburg, 8. C. 2.70 3.60 4.05 
Statesville, N. C. 1.59 2.15 2.40 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 3.00 4.0 4.50 


To all other stations within 150 miles from Charlotte, on the 
same basis. 


Aliso 10-trip. 20-trip and 30-trip tow fare tickets, 
stations 200 miles apart, good 6 months. 


ASK AGENTS FOR PARTICULARS 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
237 West Trade St., Charlotte Hote! 
Phone Hemlock 20 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


"between 


Neydel-Woolley 
Company 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of 20 
years’ study and 
practice im treat- 


ment of Sizing 
\/ problems. 

Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Phone Hemlock 3498 
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Greenville Mills Pay $784, 085 in Dividends 


Greenville, S. C.—Sixteen textile plants of Greenville 
' county paid dividends totaling $748,085 for the last haif 
of the year 1928. While this figure is said to be about 
the same as 1927's semi-annual total, mill authorities 
expressed the belief that the last year brought general 
improvements to the industry in this territory. 

Amounts declared follow: American Spinning Com- 
pany, eight per cent on $525,000 common stock amount- 
ing to $42,000; Miils Mill, $35,000 dividendon preferred, 
$6,500 on common; Judson, 1 3-4 on preferred “A” and 


“B,” $1,800,000 capital, amounting to $32,000; Woodside, 


three and one half per cent on preferred, amounting to 
$79,231, four per cent on.common, amounting to $70,550. 
Brandon, three per cent on common, $99,957, 3 1-2 per 
cent on preferred, $52,000; Easley Mill, 3 1-2 per cent 
on preferred, $41,750; Southern Bleachery, 3 1-2 per 
cent on preferred, $41,750; Southern Bleachery, 3 1-2 
per cent on common, $35,000; Union Bleachery, three 
per cént on common, $36,000; Dunean, dividend on pre- 
erred, $17,500; Florence, preferred, $17,500; Pelham Mili, 
common, $8,000; Piedmont Manufacturing Company, 
common, $64,000; Victor-Monaghan, preferred, $14,747, 
common, $8,000; Southern Weaving Company, 3 1-2 
regular on preferred, $3,500; Poe Mill, common, $21,000: 
Southern Franklin Process Company, common, $5,250. 


New DuPont Color 


The dyestuffs department of E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., are replacing on the market DuPont Violamine 
RR, a very red acid violet which is generally known. 
The new product, however, is very much brighter than 
the former offering and dyes better from a neutral 
bath so that it is superior silk color and a better shad- 
ing color than the old brand. 7 


DuPont Violamine RR is used for materials that 
require hard wear, such as carpet and sweater varns, 
hat felts, etc., as it has good fastness to light and wil! 
stand a fairly severe washing and fulling. The fastness 
to fulling is improved by after-treatment with chrome 
and-it can be used for shading chrome colors. 

It is also an important silk color, being suitable for 
both pure and tin-weighted silk, on which it produces 
very level dyeings of good fastness to light. It can he 
used in combination with other level-dyeing acid colors 
for fancy shades on either skeins or pieces. . 

It can also be used for printing both wool and silk. 


High Point Adds Hosiery Mills 


High Point, N. C.—New industries costing considerably 
over$1,000,000 were erected in High Point during 1928. 
The greatest advancement was made in the hosierv 
industry, a total of six mills being started or completed 
during the year’s period. The hosiery plants include 
the $300,000 addition to the Adams-Millis, the mill of 
the Loeck-Knit Hosiery Co., owned by W.H. Sloane, J. J. 
Corrigan and 0. C. Durland; the Diamond Hosiery Mills, 
financed by Frank Wineskie, W. H. Sloane and O. C. 
Durland; the Triangle Hosiery Mill, started by W. CG. 
Covington: the Thomas Mills. Inc., whose officers are 
R. R. Ragan, president, and W. B. Thomas, secretary 
and~treasurer, and’ a new hosiery mill started by R. 
B. Terry. 
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1928 a Poor Year for English Mills 

(Continued from Page 7) 
past 42 months. Numerous proposals have been put 
forward with the idea of reorganizing the industry and 
it is generally believed that a system of rationalization 
and amalgamation will have to be adopted if the trade 
is to improve its position. So far as demand is con- 
cerned, this is not likely to fall below the present level 
and it must be said that during the last three months 
trade in the Manchester market has been more active. 
One satisfactory feature is that there is no probability 
of any shortage of supplies of raw material. The 
American crop for the current season has been rather 
disappointing in view of the big acreage, but even if 
the output is less than the consumption, it is some satis- 
faction to know that larger growths are expected in 
Egypt and India. 

Exports of cotton yarns and manufacturers from the 
United Kingdom during the 11 months ended November 
were £134,305,508 and the total manufactured articles 
£531,853,387, against £137,185,159 and £518,192,308 for the 
corresponding period of 1927. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods for the 14 months 
ended November were £99,320,025 
yards, against £101,561,714 
in 1927. 

The cotton yarns shipped during the 11 months ended 
November amounted to £20,879,756 and 156,051,000 
pounds, compared with £21,728664 and 
pounds in 1927, — 


and 3,827,062,200 square yards 


Meeting Considers Distribution Problems 


A meeting was held in the offices of the Cotton-Tex- 
‘tile Institute between representatives of the Institute, 


the Textile Brokers Association, the Fine Cotton Guods’ 


Exchange and the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. George Hussey, presidént, Charles 
F. Pray, vice-president, Sidney Scheuer and Charles 
Pope represented the Brokers Associalion; Andrew Rae- 
burn, president, and James Stanton, Jr., represented the 
line Colton Goods Exchange; C, W. Dall and Perry 8. 
Newell, secretary, represented the Association of Colton 
Textile Merchants; and Walker D. Hines, president, W. 
S. Pepperell and David Jennings represented the Insti- 
tute. F. A: Colt of the Institute’s staff was also present. 

There was a general discussion on matters of com- 
mon interest to mills, selling agents and brokers and it 
is expected that further meetings between representa- 
-Lives of these related branches of the industry. will be 
held from time to time. 

The representatives from the Fine Cotton Goods Ex- 
change, the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
and the Institute expressed their pleasure at this oppor- 
nity of meeting with the members of the new Brokers 
Association and the feeling was very. generally expressed 
that a contact of this character should lead to construc- 
tive results in promoting sound distribution policies. 


Name Blanket Prices 


A reduction of about 2% per cent is noted in the new 
prices made by the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills on 
its cotton blankets. These consist of plain colors and 
plaids. 

The Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company 
has made prices on its cotton blankets in ‘line with the 
rest of the markei...These are the Avondown blankets 
made by the Avondale Mills, at Sylacauga, Ala. 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


proot 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WwoobD 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Davip M. Lea & Company, Inc. 
Established 1869 


Richmond, Va. 


and 3,576,093,500 square. 


185,959,500. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn PROVIDENCE, R: 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use ag! R SPEC [ALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 


LERS 
FOR 'NIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 
No Loss of Production on 
Belting—Pickers—Strapping 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
: Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 
Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 

GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 
Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 

Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 
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B-S-Roy &Son Co. 


Textile Grindi: 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


Roy Card Grinders are accepted generally as the 
standard of perfection. You can be certain that 
your cards will always be.in efficient condition if 


you are equipped with Roy Grinders. 


When the founder of B. S. Roy & Son Co., invented 
the Traverse Card Grinder, the process of card 


grinding became revolutionized. 


Leadership in the manufacture of this pioneer 
machine has been constantly maintained through 
improvement in designs that meet every require- 


ment of the American textile industry. 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


‘in Textile Mills 
Everywhere 


Machinery 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can of cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems, 


Sizing Compounds Our Products 


: Sizing Gums 
For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 


ing all textiles Soluble Gums 


Soluble Oils 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Alsace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
7 Liquid Chlorine 

Rosin Size (Bleaching Powder) 
‘Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 


New York Boston 


Providence Charlotte Philadelphia © 


a. 


Dyeing Exactly As Per Sample 


HERE can hardly be found another specification 

which affords so many opportunities for misunder- 
standing and argument between customer and contrac- 
tor as the direction, “Dye exactly us the sample.” This 
is readily understood if one contemplates all the causes 
which permit of varied criticism of color differences. 
We shall give, therefore, in a short outliné a number 
of facts which demonstrate that the instruction, “Dye 
exactly as the sample,” frequently cannot be carried 
out, for technical reasons, and also frequently serves 
the best interests of the customer only to a limited 
degree. | 
14. The sample. 

(a) The size of the sample is frequently so small 
that the desired color is not easily recognizable and 
comparable, 


(b) Often color samples are taken from objects 
which are not capable of true comparison in color with 
textile materials, such as wall paper and wood. 

(c) Even textile dyed samples are not perfectly 
adapted, if they consist of a different fibre than the 
one being dyed; for example, a worsted sample for a 
cotton dyeing, or an artificial silk sample for a linen 
operation. This is partly because the so-called “over- 
hand” shade differs from the “downhand” shade, and 
partly because the nature and extent of. the lustre 
makes a difference in the shade. 

(d) Even if the sample is composed of the same 
fibre as the material being, dyed, still opportunity for 
‘differences of opinion over the exact shade is occa- 
sioned by variations in quality, or during the manufac- 
turing processes or previous treatment; for example, 
tightly twisted and loose yarns, dense and open woven 
materials, lustrous combed yarn and dull artificial wool, 
mercerized and unmercerized eotton, velvet and smooth 
material, differences in spinning, fulling and carboniz- 
ing, also acid-dyed worsted samples for chrome cotor 
work, and conversely. 


‘e) Samples taken from the end of a piece often do 
not truly represent the shade of the piece, are often 
crumpled and damaged, and therefore should not be 
used as color samples. 


(f) Apparatus, such as calenders and mangles, em- 
bossing and silk finish machines, steamers and sizing, 
all influence and veil the shdde to a marked degree. 

2. The light. | 

(a) A considerable difference between sample and 
material is frequently noticed under artificial light, 
even when they match in ordinary daylight. 

(b) Even in daylight shade differences are found, as 
soon as diffused white hight does not prevail. Devia- 
tions may show themselves with sunlight, with a blue 
sky, or by light influenced by a red brick wall or by 
the green of trees or turf. | 

¢) It is important for the dyer that the customer 
shows no trace of color blindness, which frequently 
leads to differences. 

d) It is extremely difficult to dye to a sample con-— 
taining iridescent (fluorescent) dyes. 

3. The fastness of dyeings. 

In textile dyeing, fastness must be regarded not as 
an absolute but a relative property. There is not a 
single dyestuff which will resist without change all the 
influences to which dyed textile materials are accus- 
Llomed to be exposed. For this reason the dyed sample 
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under consideration frequently no longer shows the 
same color as it originally possessed. If the material 
is now to be dyed to this altered shade of the sample, 
it is often found that it cannot be reproduced with the 
dyes previously used, and. perhaps requires the use of 
another color with different fastness characteristics. 
On this account the finished material, although it pos- 
sesses about the correct shade, alters in a different 
direction and perhaps has suffered in fastness proper- 
ties. Since for shading, small amounts of good leveling 
colors colors are frequently employed, which are usually 
deficient in fastness, the danger of their disappearing 
or altering to another tone is considerable. 

4. Applicability of the dyestuffs. 

In spite of the large number of dyes of different 
classes offered by. the dye industry, often the choice in 
a single appropriate class is not sufficient to match 
every sample shade. However, it usually does the cus- 
tomer no service when the dyer uses another class of 
dyes to arrive at a certain shade. For example, the 
alizarine and popuiar vat colors are not capable of 
producing all the tones that can be attained with other 
dyestuff classes. Moreover, it 1s extremely difficult, 
and even at times impossible, to produce all these 
shades with different dyestuff classes, such as the ali- 
zarine and vat color groups, especially since the variety 
of raw textile material and its previous treatment influ- 
ences the shade so greatly. 


The difficuities encountered in the production of a 
certain shade are by no means exhausted by this out- 
line; still if may be sufficient justification for the stim- 
ulation of mutual understanding between customer and 
dyer. 


Since in many cases dyeings true to sample are in 
no way necessary, the instruction, “Dye exactly as the 
sample,’ should be given only in urgent cases. This 
would present the advantage that the direction -would 
be taken seriously and not treated as a mere formality. 

Since a vigorous shade matching costs the dyer dis- 
proportionately in time, labor, material and therefore 
money, the customer in using this instruction, espe- 
cially in small operations, must be prepared for a higher 
price, as the usual dyeing charge is not calculated on a 
strictly accurate match for the sample. 

If the customer demands, besides a strict agreement 
in shade, special fastness properties or vat colors, he 
must be prepared for certain shade deviations or even 
unevenness, for when the dyer is induced to undertake 
a redyeing, the appearance, condition, and salability of 
the material suffer. | 


It is recommended to the customer, especially on or- 
ders in which he is not held for a particularly close 
match for sample, to be correspondingly less vigorous 
in his criticism. Since the dyer, in most cases, knows 
from experience which fastness properties are required 
for certain purposes, he will attend to choosing the 
appropriate dyestuffs. For this reason the customer, 
as far as it is feasible, should give the intended use of 
the material. If the dyer is forced, however, to resort 
to shading, in order to adhere closely to the sample 
shade, there is the danger of not obtaining the desired 
fastness of the dyeing because of this strict adherence 
to shade. 

Since no universal agreements exist as to allowable 
tolerances in shade deviations, the customer acts in his 
own best interests if he correctly rates “Dyeing to sam- 
ple” in the causes for..certain. variations im results.— 
Transiated by Dyestuffs from Melliand Textilberichte. 
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400 MILL 
$00 MILL 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 
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FAMOUS N 
P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


THESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guarantee 1. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exact'ng textile manufac- 
turers who are gett'ng satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected | 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. . 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 3. C. 


all 


We Make All Kinds of 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS and ROLLS 


For Every Textile 


Manufacturing Use 


We complete the work 
from raw material to 
finished’ product and 
are equipped to meet 
requirements and 
specifications. 


We are Finishers and 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
731 Dutton Street Lowell, Massachusetts 


| AYC 
| EAGLE 
| 
«x 
| 
| Enamelers 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Millis, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
ostablished 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Sct. Joceph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 
| 320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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COTTON Goops 


FEU 


New York—There was little change in the cotton 
goods markets last week. Trading was generally light. 
Prices on gray goods were somewhat firmer until the 
break in eotton prices at mid-week. The best business 
in gray goods was in print cloths and sheetings for 


January and February delivery. 


There was ony a small amount of business in fine 
goods. New cotton blanket prices were around 2% to 5. 
per cent under those of last year. Printers continued 
active. Tire fabrics, cloths for leatherizing and uphols- 
tery and other goods used in the automobile trades are 
still the best sold division of the market. 

The market for towels was somewhat firmer at the 
year end, the best business having been done in fancy 
towels with colored borders. Colored goods are well 
under order for the next few months. 

In print cloths there were some sales of late February 
80 squares at 10% cents, but the rest of activity in this 
section involved only spot and January goods. The 72x 
76s sold moderately at 9% cents, and although second 
hand shading of a sixteenth on 68x72s was: rumored, 
first hands moved goods at 8% cents. For 64x60s 7% 
cents was paid, rumors of a lower level being discounted 
after a thorough checking of the market. The 60x48s 
continued available at 6% cents, selling lightly at this - 
level. On 7.145-yard there was some second hand shad- 
ing of 1-16 cents under the first hand holding level of 
2% cents. The 8.20-yard were obtained second hand at 
even money ina small way, with first hands 5 1-16 cents 
to 546 cents. Narrow goods were quiet and unchanged. 

Moderate trading was reported in some of the combed 
broadcloths, but generally this market appeared quiet.. 
For a choice make of 144x76 singles, 19 cents was paid; 
other makes were quoted at 18% to three-quarters in 
the East and at 18 to 18% South. For 128x68 combed, 
Eastern makes continued at 16 to 17. Carded 80x56 were 
sold at 8% cents, non-feeler quality. 

Cotton .goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s ae 6% 
Print cloths, 27-inch, 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38%-inch, 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s : 834 
(zray goods, 39-inch, 80x80s 103% 
Dress ginghams 12%a15 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard _. | 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, standard 12% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 21%4a23 

Denims 17% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


| 
| 
| ? 
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YARN MARKET 


ere. 


Philadelphia, -P 
ments in the 


a.—There were no imnortant develop- 
yarn market during the week. 


declined on Wednesday, but there was no appreciable 
change in spinners’ quotations. In the face of the cot- 
ton weakness and in spite of very little buying, mills 
were not inclined to grant concessions, Day to day 
business accounted for a fair volume of yarn in sma!l 
lots, but there was no large business. The irregularity 
in the cotton market caused further hesitation on the 
part of buyers, who moved very cautiously. 

Reports from the South show that most spinners are 
bullish over the cotton outlook and expect to see higher 
prices before the end of January. For this reason, they 
have been ignoring the daily fluctuations in cotton 
prices and maintaining their prices without change. 
The demand during the week covered knitting, weaving 
and insulating yarns, the average sale covering small 
lots for prompt shipment. 

Spinners are reported to have fair orders on their 
books, while the strength with which their quotations 
have been held might reflect the same. The market is 
neither a buyers’ nor a sel-ers’ affair. Occasional streaks 
of competitive trading are to be expected to bring about 
prices below the rock bottom of the average but to date 
the weakness has not been to the extreme. In the quiet 
aclivily there were a number of inquiries which are 
expected to materialize. The drop in cotton may defer 
or encourage the completion of this business. 


Southern Single Warps. Southern Two-Ply Combed 


8s 32% Peeler, 
10s 33 43 
12s 33% 20s 45 
14s ; 34 30s 47 
16s 341% 38s 47 
20s 36% 38s 52 
248 ‘ 38 40s 52 
30s 40% is 56 
30s 40% 60s 60 
40s 49 70s 72 
Southern Single Skeins 80s 83 
Os Carpet and Upholster y Yarns 
12s 32% 
in Skeins. 
16s | 24, Ss to %s 3-4-ply tinged 
228 $6% tubes 
1, Ss 3-ply hard white warp 
26s | twist - 
29 1, 10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 
49s 46, hard white yarn tubes 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. and skeins ac 
$3 Same warps 
10s 33% Southern Two-Ply Hard Twist 
12s 34 Combed Peeler Weaving 
14s 3434 Yarns. 
16s 35 8s-12s 44 
20s 37 20s 46 
205 36s 
30s 
40s. 48 40s 55 
o0s 48 50s 5A 
50s 55 60s 63 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 70s 72 
Yarn on Cones—Cotton 80s 
8s 31% Southern: Combed Peeler 
| Single Yarn on Cones. 
12s 32% Os 
l4s 33 12s 41% 
16s ee 33 14s 42 
18s 34 16s 
208 34% 22s 44 
22s 35% 248 16 
24s 36% 26s 46% 
26s 87% 28s 47 
30s 39% 38s 51 
40s 47 40s 52 
Two- Ply Mercerized Yarn. 50s 57 
60s 
26s... 62° TOs 72 
50s 75 Southern Two- Warps. 
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Prices 
this market showed an easing tendency when cotton: 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ,. BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
| SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear,’ Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning \ 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Last Longer, 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


U. Ss. P. O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. 


[IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 


Bessemer City, N. C. 


Repair Headquarters for 


STEEL ROLLS-SPINDLES-FLYERS 


We make a specialty of 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 


And Also Do Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


-COF 


P TYING MAC HEM 

PAR! DRAWING 
BHAND KNOTTER 


COLMAN COMPARE 


General Offices and Plant 
SRD, ILL; 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 


Device, three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 


Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 
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Wanted—Loom Fixers 
l1—Draper Terry Loom Fixer. 
1—Crompton & Knowles Terry Loom 

Fixer. 
l—Crompton & Knowles Box Loom 
Fixer. 
Apply W.R. C. 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Frame fixer and card grinder, 15 H. 
and B. cards. Wages $27.50 a week. 
Experience necessary. Furnish refer- 
ence with application. Must have man 
at once. Apply D. H. Jones, Agt.. San 
Antonio Cotton Mills, Kingsville, Tex. 


Bargains in Machinery and Supplies 

4—Saco-Lowell Twisters, tape drive, 
used 5 years, 2” or 244” rings, 208 
spindles each. 

3—Lowell Twisters, same as above, 

tape drive; $2.00 per spindle. 
4—Saco-Lowell Speeders, 7X3%, 1914, 
152 spindles each, $2.25 per spindle. 

16—Saco-Lowell .Speeders, &8x3%, 160 
spindles each, 1919 model, used one 
year. 

5—~Saco-Lowell. Intermediates, . 10x95, 

96 spindles. 

2—Saco-Lowell Slubbers, 72 spindles 

each, 11x5'%. 
$450.00, 

12—Boyce Weaver Knotters, both A 
and B type, $25.00 each, used only 
short time. 

4—-7x344 Woonsocket Speeders, chain 
drive, serial above 12,000, 125 spin- 
dles each, $4.50 per spindle. 

6—7x314 Woonsocket Speeders, chain 
drive, serial above 13,300, 1922 
model, $4.50, : 

4——-12x6 Saco-Lowell  Slubbers, 68 

spindles. each, 1922 model, spiral 
drive. 

Other machinery and make about 
the Same age. ; 

Write us for quotations, machine 
shop tools and wood working machin- 
ery; guaranteed motors. 

Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 

Phone Hemlock 8014-W 
* Charlotte, N. C. 


Position Wanted 

have had 15 years’ é6xperience in 
cotton mill. accounting and auditing: 
I want a position as auditor, cost ac- 
countant or other responsible office 
wosition. | have had three years prac- 
jcal inside mill experience. Address 
Auditor, 1298 Lanier Boulevard. N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted 


Position as designer and band direc- 
tor, Twenty-two years’ experience as 
director of bands and orchestras and 
public school music. Graduate in tex- 
tile designing. Address Designer, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


Loom Fixer Wanted 


Loom fixer wanted for C. & K. 20 har- | 


ress dobby looms on men's wear and 
dress goods Also man for drawing-in 
and twisting warps. Primrose .Textile 
Mills (formerly MeLin Mills). Rome, 
(7a. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Moat 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Used Motors 
We can offer any size motor, voltage 
or phase that you desire. Our motors 
guaranteed six months and shipped 
open account thirty days net. What 
electrical equipment do you need? 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 
Phone Hemlock 80142W 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views, 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bldg. 

Charlotte, N. C. . Phone Jackson 6 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted 
To buy 4 frames, 4 or 4%” ring twist- 
ers. Must be cheap and in good con- 
dition. Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga. 


‘Help Wanted 
Have opening for Barber-Colman ty- 
ing-in machine man. Must be first- 
class. Apply W. E., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Albert Hendley 
We are anxious to locate the above 
party. He is 5% feet, weighs 135 Ibs., 
has scar on back of head and a finger 
next to his thumb is split one-half 
inch. Brown hair. We shall be grate- 
ful to any. superintendent or overseer 


who will furnish us information that | 


will help us to find him, as his family 
is in need and his wife ill. Address 
Mrs. C. E. Porprew, Supt. Child Wel- 
fare Board, Opelika, Ala. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and Careful 
Attention 


No Accidents in 1929 


Prevent slippery floors in 
1929 by cleaning them with 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


Many mills have been 
able to remove danger 
signs because of the safety 
of Detergent cleaned floors. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton’'s 
Absorbed Oils’ and VIM Mechanica! 
Leathers — a total of over 400 prod- 


ucts, 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913 North Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charintte, N. C. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS || 


TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
‘TRAVEL LER CUPS \ 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


| SPINNING RING CO. 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 


| 
iy 
| TWISTER RINGS 
| 
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Report on Consumers Buying of Textiles 


Increasing preference by American families for wool, 
linen, silk or rayon over cotton textiles, proportionate to 
the increase in family incomes is one of the findings 
by the Bureau of Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, in a study of 1927 and the five years pre- 
ceding. 

A comparison between’ the average number of the 
various household articles made of the different textile 
fibers used per family in the three income groups, under 
$3,000, $3,000 and under $5,000, and $5,000 and over, 
shows that as the income increases the families in- 
crease their supply of most of the articles included in 
this study.. The choice of textile fibers for the differ- 
ent articles also varies with size of income. : 

Cotton Use Predominates 


In the case of doiiie sets, luncheon cloths, tablecloths, 
table napkins, dish towels and face towels, where there 
is a choice between cotton and linen, the general trend 
is toward an increase in the average number of the 
linen articles reported per family with increase in size 
of income. 

In a comparison between the number of household 
articles used in 1927 and five years previous size of 
income seems to have some effect on textile fibers. If 
the percentage of families reporting “less in 1927 that 
five years previous” is subtracted from that reporting 
“more in 1927 that five years previous” the net per- 
centage of families reporting an increase is secured. 

In an analysis of this increase and of the percentage 
of families reporting “same” cotton stands out in all 
Income groups as used as much as or more than the 
other textile fibers for most of the articles. 

Linen Demand Widens 

Noteworthy exceptions occur, however, in the case 
of doilie sets, luncheon cloths, table napkins, and dish 
towels. For these articles linen increased more than 
cotton in the two highest: income groups, whereas in 
the lowest income group cotton increased as much as 
or more than linen. . 

Furthermore, in the case of pillow shams, quilts, and 
window curtains the majority of $5,000 and over in- 
creased their use of silk more than that of cotton, while 
those in the lower income groups shows a greater in- 
crease in their use of cotton than that of silk. No 
relationship seems to eixst between size of income and 
increase in the use of rayon articles. 

A comparison between the average number of artic!es 
of different textile fibers reported per family in each 
of the five residence groups shows that families living 
in towns and cities of 5,000 and over in population use 
a somewhat greater number of certain household arti- 
cles than do those living on farms on or in communi- 
ties of under 5,000. Moreover, in the case of some of 
these articles the textile fiber chosen also varies accord- 
ing to the size of residenee community. 

Size of Community a Factor 

For those articles that show a change in use of textile 
fibers, im general, wool, linen, silk, or rayon are more 
used and cotton less used as size of residence communi- 
ty increases. For example, the average number of wool 
blankels increases and of cotton blankets decreases in 
general with the mcrease in size of residence group. 
There is a conspicuously larger proportion of linen 
tuncheon cloths, tablecloths, table napkins, and dish 
towels in comparison with cotton in the larger resi- 
dence groups. 
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Gum Tragasol 
Has Stood the Rigid Test for Years 
Why? 


Uniformity of Product. 
Added Strength to Yarns. 
Minimizes Shedding. 
Less Loom Stoppages. 
Better Weaving. 

Better Cloth. 


Allow us the privilege of a test at ‘your mill. 


John P. Marston Company. 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


LEADERSHIP 


Quality, both in raw material and workmanship, 
has placed BARBER Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
to the forefront. Add to this the “knowing how” of 
many years’ experience and the determination to 
maintain our own high standards. For ultimate 
satisfaction specify BARBER TAPE. 


Barber Manufacturing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Lowell Crayon Co. 


—Mill Crayons—— 


Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Supply Houses 
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Rayon Uses Increase in 1928 


Regardiess of the fact that in 1928 
both production and consumption of 


rayon yarns increased in the United’ 


States, the outstanding feature of 
the industry for the year is the tre- 
mendous progress made both in the 
yarns themselves and in the use of 
them. | 

During the entire year there have 
been improvements noted in the 
yarns, their strength both wet and 
dry, dyeing qualities, evenness, lus- 
ter, adaptability and hand. The 
first domestically produced non-lus- 
trous viscose process yarns made 
their appearance, their reception 
being so great that the producing 
companies have been obliged to turn 
over additional machinery, the pro- 
duction of one company on this type 
of yarn being about 20 per cent of 
the total production. 


The demand for finer deniers con- 


tinued to grow and increased quan- 
tities were consumed. Possibly the 
strongest consistent demand for 
yarn was for the multifiiament 
types, with 100 denier having the 
greatest call. The extent to which 
the textile trades are turning to 
from the fact that the production 
of one of the important companies 
is now over 30 per cent of the total 
on this variety. The first cellulose. 


acetate multifilament yarns were 
offered during the year. Multifila- 
ment cuprammonium yarns have 


found increased usage in many new 
channels. 


Nany New Cloths bevelaped During 
Year 


In the fabric field many new 
cloths have been developed and ray- 


on counterparts of cloths of natural - 


yarns have been made. One of the 
outstanding fabrics of the year is 
the rayon flat crepe and from pres- 
ent indications it will continue to be 
popular during 1929. Transparent 


velvet, panne velvet, still satins, 
dimities, moire, georgettes, chiffons, 
voiles, radiums, alpacas, taffetas, 


ninons are some of the rayon con- 
taining cloths that have fashion’s 
stamp of approval during the year 
and which show promise of con- 
tinuing in popularity. 

Of the rayon consumed during 
1928 the greatest amount went into 
knit with underwear being 
the largest individual item. Use of 
rayon in hosiery, due to subdued 
luster and cuprammonium yarns, 
increased and it is likely that this 
field will step ahead very rapidly. 
The largest individual consumer of 
rayon yarn is a rayon underwear 
tubing knitter. 

Two associations ,of rayon yarn 
users were formed during 1928, 
namely the Rayon. Fabrics. dnstiiute, 
Inc. and Rayon Yarn Association, 
Inc., continued to function. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAT{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisernents for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, in 
plain mill; many years experience, and 
best of references. No. 5546 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
15 years on both wet and dry finishing, 
white and colored goods, such as ging- 
hams, shirting, handkerchiefs, rayon 
filled goods, print cloth. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Best of references. No. 5547. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand in spinning in a large 
mill. Age 33, married, sober, and good 
references. No. 6548 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superirtendent, or as overseer 
carding and spinning. 15 years experi- 
ence in varn and cloth manufacture. 
I. ¢. S. diploma. Best references. No. 
5549. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
small plain mill, or as second hand in 
weaving in larger mill. Age 39, best 
references. Now taking I. C. 8. course. 
No. 6550. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy. Age 45. Two boys in 
family to work, one a weaver the other 
a loom-fixer. 10 years with one mill 
company. Best of references. No. 5551. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning in large mill or both carding 
and spinning in smaller mill. Or posi- 
tion as superintendent of small yarn 
yarn mill. Best of references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer spinning or weaving. Experi- 
enced on white and colored goods, 
yarns, hosiery and mop weaving. No. 
5553. 


WANT position as music instructor. 20 
years experience; bands, orchestras, 
bugle. corps. Harmonica bands. aduit 
and juvenile. Wife also musician. Let 
us start a musical organization in your 
mill town. No. 5554 


WANT position as office man or shipping 
clerk. Age 21. Two years in college. 
Graduate Southern Business Universi- 
ty. Know bookkeeping, also shipping. 
No. 5555. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic—or both. Experienced in 
some of the largest plants in the South. 
Best of references. No. 5556. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 
spinner. Experienced and well quali- 
fied. Best references. No. 5557 


WANT position as overseer winding or 
winding and twisting. Can give satis- 
faction. References. No. 5558. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would like place in N. C., but will 
anywhere. Now employed but wish 
change. Best of references. No. 5559. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning or both. 
capeble, efficient and experienced. No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as second hand in large mill. Can give 
satisfaction. (From this man's letter 
we judge him to be well educated.) 
No. 5561. 


WANT day position as overseer weav- 
ing. Now employed at night. Can give 
oo of references and satisfaction. No. . 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Any 
kind of weaves, white, colored or fan- 
arom up to 24 harness. Good references. 

oO. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Overseer carding, 
spinning, spooling and warping for six 
‘years. Experienced in hosiery and 
weave yarns. All around mill man and 
expert overhauler. No. 56564. 


WANT position as overseer, 
plain or fancy. 
as second hand 
Southern mill. 
5565. 

WANT position as overseer spinning, or 


spinning, twisting, warping and wind- 
ing. Good references. No. 6566. 


weuving, 
Would accept position 

in a large room in 
Best of references. No. 


WANT. position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Experienced and 
practical. Will go anywhere. No. 5567. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, don’t have to move, but need 
and want bigger job. Best references. 
No. 5568. 


WANT position as. overseer and designer, 
plain ®r dobby work. Was two years 
at Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
and two years with Union Mills, Union, 
S. C. References—those for whom I've 
work. No. 5869. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Age 28, Grad- 
uate N. C. State College. Several years 
experience—-two years superintendent 
of two mills on dobby work and fine 
yarns. Best of references. No, 65570. 


WANT .position as overseer weaving, or 
as second hand in large mill. 10 years 
experience on sail duck; I. C. S. course 
on cotton manufacturing, yarn and 
cloth calculations—dobbies, leno weaves, | 
etc.. Will make good. No. 6571. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spining, or both. 16 
oe experience. Best references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
= ca and can give satisfaction. No. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
earder and spinner, in mill to ten to 
fifteen thousand spindies. Age 32. Now 
employed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. No. 5574. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. 37; 
13 years a soverseer with one company. 
Married. Al) 1 ask is a nopportunity to 
demonstrate my ability. A-1 references, 


No. 6676. 


| 
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MILL SUPPLIES 
CARRIED IN STOCK 


WORTHINGTON GRATON & KNIGHT BROWN & SHARPE 


Pumps and Air Compressors Leather Belting High Quality Tools 


DODGE GOODYEAR SIDNEY 


| Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc. 


P 
: Patent Steel Frame | r ost roof 
Canvas Mill Trucks ; Closets 
4 
} Over 400,000 giving satis- 
q faction. Save water; Re- 
5 quire no pit; Simple in 
a the extreme. The most . 
Consider the economy of the Lane > durable water closet made. 
[In service winter and sum- 
v Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- ia 
stand many years of service—because Enameled roll Sushing rim 
of the quality, strength and durability, bowls. 
which are built into it from the start. Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 
Malleable seat casting will 
W. Lane & Brothers 
; Originators and Manufacturers of Sold By Jobbers Everywhere 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years J “ AV 
oseph A. Vogel Co. 


Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings T ON TEX 
S-K-F Fabric Belting 
Ball Bearing Transmission NATIONAL 


Mazda Lamps 
LINK BELT JEFFREYS 
Silent Chain Drives 


Conveying Machinery 


Lathes and Woodworking Machinery 


PURITAN 


Drinking Fountains 


No Glare Paint 


Mill Supply Co. 


Phones 
Hemlock 2781-2782 


Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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@ We are particularly interested in discussing un- 
usual weaving situations where conditions at first 
glance might not seem to favor the use of auto- 
matic looms. 


@ Frequently we find that it is under conditions of this sort - that 
Stafford Automatic Looms will do their most effective work. 


@. We welcome the opportunity of discussing those difficult weav- 
ing problems where quality of fabric is just as important as low 
weaving cost. Stafford Looms will give you both. 


RHE 


A Stafford representative will gladly call at any time 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
Weaving Machinery 


January 10, 1929 
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READVILLE, 


MASS. 


Southern Agent, FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N.C. 


Paterson Office, 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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YOU CERTAINLY ( GET MORE FOR 


EASTWOOD 


YOUR MONEY WITH 


SPIRAL GEAR DRIVEN WINDER: 
The Winder with the Positive 
Yet Noiseless Drive 


—for— 
RAYON —ANY MAKE OF YARN 
SILK—HARD OR SOFT 
FINE COUNTS OF COTTON or 
MERCERIZ! D YARN 


For Standard—Cone—Braider or any 
type of spool or bobbin 
NEW TRAVERSE MOTION—Gives a two- 
inch variation in throw of traverse without 
changing cams. 
SIMPLE—PRACTICAL—RIGID 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


(Machinery Builders Since 1872) 


- 


Represented in the South by | [e 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte. N. €. 


THE EASTWOOD WINDER with Patented SPIRAL GEAR 


DRIVE—MOTOR ATTACHED 


_ Eastwood Products —Looms—W arpers—Quillers—C -oppers 
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‘Zelma~ Michels, 
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the Mill Villages 


CLIFFSIDE, N. 


Cliffside Mill News> 


The many friends of Mr. Pink 
Carpenter who has been very ill in 
the hospital, in Charlotte for some 
‘\roaeare sorry to hear he is no bet- 

ro and Mrs. Haynes Welchel of 
"side, spent the week-end wita 
of Gaffney, 
Aon 

a crowd from Cliffside at- 
enced “the opening of the new 
in Forest City, Thursday 
nig t. 

and Mrs Haynes Welchel, Mr. 
‘ie . Crawford, Lowell 


Wi ‘son, Mr. Monroe Crawford and 


Zelma Michals, attended the 
in Forest Gity, Saturcay nicht. 
i», John Ashley, a beloved citizen 


« .tiffsade, passed away at his home 


!ooday, December 31, aged nearly 

He leaves a host of friends and 
Tves. 

ie paster of the Baptist church 

 vered a véry mteresting sermon, 

Jay morning. 

| DICKEY. 


HIGH POINT, N. 


Pickett Mill 


Deon Anat Becky: 


qe holidays are over and every- 
ody pack on their job. Most ail 
os Of inffuenza are greatly im- 
‘ed and we hope everybody will 
be enjoying the new year: 

. gloom of sadness passed over 
Village, Monday December 31, 
two of our. neighbors and 

‘ends, Mrs. Chas. $. Reddick, age 
5G. and Mrs. Mary Emma Swain, age 


05, passed away: ‘Thejr loved ones’ 


have,our greatest sympathy. 
Nr, 8, L, Barnes of Advance, N. C., 
pent part of the holidays with his 


daughter, Mrs, C.-B.. Carter, 


Mes.-Cora Forbes and three child- 
ren of Burlington, N. C., are spending 


< 


Up walked Matheney, 


a few. days with her mother, Mrs. 
Cox. 

Mr..and Mrs. Louis Kinnermon of 
Clemons, N.C. spent the week end 
with Mrs. Kinnermon’s sister, Mrs. 

Aunt Becky, we will try and make 
our letter shert and make room for 
some one else for we. like to read 
letters from other mills as well as 
ours, 

MAGGIB, 


AUGUST GA, 


Augusta 

Our mill is running full time with 
plenty. of help; 150 looms. run- 
ning at night, making 60-inch sleet- 
ing. 

Everybody getting along fine, con- 
sidering sickness and cold weather. 
Well, we must al! do the best we 
can, and try to make this a bright, 
happy and prosperous year. 


I went upstairs to the card room 
door, 
Holt was standing in the middle 
of the floor 
Wilson was doffing and so was Red, 
Holley sat on a truck, eating meat 
and bread. ‘ 
“Say what 
does this mean? 
Do you think this truck is a 
‘limérzene?' ” 
ZONA, 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. €. 


News From All Around Town 

The mills are all running again 
full time, with the exception of the 
Sadie; we understand it has shut 
down again. Most of ihem gave 
only two and three days for Christ- 
mas; the Dilling gave a week. 

Mr. Sam Saunders has resigned as 
superintendent of the Phenix Mu), 
and Mr. E. A. Hill, from.our Sister 
Stafe, has accepted the position and 
took charge Monday morning. 


Mr..Z, F. Cranford, superintendent. 


of the Dilling Mill, is about well 
agin and is back at the mill this 
week. 

There sure has been a lot of sick- 
ness and especially influenza in the 
last few weeks. 
could hardly run. 
yet, 


There is some 
but not quite so much. The 


. East End school closed the {7th and 


will.not open until the 7th. There 
has not been very: many serious 
eases. There was one death at the 
Phenix this week—Mrs. Lizzie Gault 
wee from other causes than the 


The Christmas program given by 
the young folks of Grace church was 
real good. Miss Divola Galman and 
Mr. Albert Brannon deserve a good 
bit of praise for getting it up and 
carrying it through without older 
heads to help. The pastor, Rev. C. 
W. Guthrie, has been sick most ever 
since he moved here and was not 
able to help them a bit. oRey. R. L. 
Chaney, a local Baptist preacher, 
preached for him Sunday and Sun- 
day night. He is expecting to be 
able to preach himself next Sunday. 

We had a little epidemic of marry- 
ing during the holidays. Will try to 
name all I have heard about: Mr. 
Odell Pruitt and Miss Aima Tate: 
Mr. Lawrence Parrish and Miss 
Winnie Bennett; Mr. Lum Dellinger 
and Miss Mazille Grigg; Mr. Howard 
Carpenter and Miss Artie Mae 
Pruitt; Holt. Diffee and Miss 
Vanda Cobb, We wish for them all 
many years of wedded bliss. 

The writer had two newly married 
couples visiting from other towns. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Hall. 
of Cassett, S:-C., Mr. and Mrs. Thur- 
man Hinson, of Clinton, S. C.” 

‘Mr. J. S. Navy and family of Clin- 
ton, S. C., visited his mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Navy during.the holidays. — 
* Aunt Becky; when I have so. to 
write, I just can’t write a short tet- 
der. Hope you had a nice Christmas 
and the “flu” didn’t get you and wish 
you the best year this time you pare 
ever had. 

POLLY. 


Some of the mills 
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poetety, 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


CHRISTMAS NOT WHAT IT USED 
TO BE 


Hi. Graddick, Box 426, 
Ala. 


Christmas, to the majority, has 


lost its thrill... Tt is little more than 


other legal holidays—just the ¢los- 


ing of the bank, store 6r factory for 
a day. Many hate to see Christmas 
come, and are glad te see tt go. 

' To a- large number, it means 
money-making, and success or fail- 
ure is measured by profits or losses. 
Big demands are made for money, 
and disappointments. are great if 
is not forthcoming. Com- 
mercialism has killed the true/spirit 
and meaning of Christmas. 

We are too busy now, to enjey 
Christmas.. There are too many con- 
flicting interests, — t60 many de- 
mands on our time and thought. Life 
is full of non-essentinis, full of 
forms; we are tied down by regular 
and mandatory duties, — teo much 
dominated by artificralities and thus, 
the Spirit of Christmas i closéd out. 

We are slaves to the demands of 
We must keep step with 
the crowd.. Freedom has been sacri- 
ficed to social conformity. Like the 


bicyele rider we must keep.on going | 


to keep going,—always in a rush, drt 
never reaching .our. destination. 
Such a life is cut.of tune with the 
narmony. of, Christmas. 

Many now living in the city re- 
member most vividly, the good old 
Christmas time dowa on the farm, 
and deplore ifs passing. But un- 
fortunately, the country, through its 
silly imitation of the city, has almest 
driven the Christmas Spirit away. 
Country people have repudiated the 
most wonderful life-giving, life-in- 
spiring environment m the world, 
to seek life in the barren wastes of 
streets. But the genuine Christ- 
mas Spirit may be browght back to 
the rural distritts if the pleop ¢ who 
dwell here want it, and will meet 
the easy condilions i demands. 


The Old-Time Ohristmas 
To the old-timer, Christmas wasnt 
a day—il was a week. Ttdasted from 
Christmas. Eve to the New Year. 
Preparation for the great event he- 
gan in the fall, and its Spirit. yielded 
a thousand thrills before the joyous 


day arrived. Hams, turkeys, thick- 
ducks, 


pigs, preserves, 
pickles, pumpkins, pop- 
corn, peanuts, walnats, hickory Duts 


and great stacks of hickery wood. 


and kind’ ing were ready and. dedi- 
cated to Christmas, weeks* and 
months ahead, 

Plans for parties, dinners, 
and visits were gone over, discussed 


and perfected, by the family as they 
sat before a blazing wood ‘fire, » It 


was the one time of all the year 
when the married sons and daugh- 
ters with their families, would gath- 
erat the old homestead. Maybe 
there would be a great pile of cotton 
in the piazza room, and. there the 
boys would Ineke their bed on and 
under the: fleecy staple, 


kings, Love, appreciation, frrend- 
ship and genuine good will, reigned 
supreme in every heart, “Peace on 
earth, good will -to men” was a 
reality, then. 


All farm work was finished before 
Christmas. On Christmas. Eve, all 
the animals were carefully looked 
after and. provided with warm beds; 
The horses, cows, pigs and chickens 
seemed to enter into the jeys of cele- 
bration. Boys set rabbit traps, and 
the men looked carefully to their 
supply of amunition. The girls were 
busy preparing their clothes for the 
festive week—and thev wore clothes 


in those days—and made them at. 


home instead of buyme them ready 
made. 


Bedtime, and the stockings were 
hung up by the children — a long 
row, all sizes, from the mantle piece 
or at the sides of the: fire place. 
Then the children would go to bed, 
half buried m the big fluffy feather 
heds, covered by blankets and quilts 
made at home by mother and grand- 
mother. 

But they slept very litle, Sarta 
Claus was the most real-and wonder- 
ful thing in a child's lifé. They could 
hear the jingling of the belis on the 


reindeer as Santa approached the ~ 


house. The fall of the- shovel or 
tongs, meant that he was. down the 
chimney, and tt would never do to 
peep! Long before daybreak, they 
were ready to rise. “John” didn't 
have to be called to start the fire, 
this morning! -Théen- squeals of de- 
light ovér the bulgy stockings which 
contained nuts, sugar plums, pep- 
permint candy and apples. and an 
orange. The little girls, —- if they 


iad been good, got a small china. 


doll or small tea set, and good ‘little 
boys got a barlow knife or a Jews 
harp. .Bvery one was thrilled: be- 
yond déseription; nobody was the 
least dissatisfied or disappointed. 
They were not surfeited by luxury. 


A bunch of. firecrackers was a 
GREAT treat. Larger made 
Big Guns, by bering, a hole in a log 
and filling it with powder, which was 
fouched off by a fuse. Guns wert 
fired long before day; and: neighbor 


would answer neighbor — it being. 


each ones, ambition.to be the first 
up, and the first te fire a gun. ; 

Breakfast was a feast of sausage 
that had been prepared and packed 
in corn. shucks, fried ham,. butter, 


haps lots ef other visitors, 


sleeping: 
~ warm and comfortable and happy as 


—Aunt Betky,) 


preserves and hot biscuit. The big 
feast was at dinner, whith was a 


great social occasion, for. ali the 


absent ones were home, and per- 
They 
ate and talked till they could eat 
no mere. Everybody was happy and 
thankful for Chrisfmas.. The old 
grandmother, sitting in her sheep- 


. Skin covered chair by the fire, was 


happy in the love and appreciation 
of her children and grandcinidren. 
She did not feel in the way, and her 
life grew richer and sweeter. as she 
approached the golden sunset of its 
fruitful culmiration . 


Practically all social life among. 
the young people was confined to the 
sacred precincts of the home. ~ Night 
alter night, they rode horseback -or 
in covered wagons, to heme after 
home, in the neighborhood, to at- 
tend Christmas parties. Every hone 
was a social club, and the mother 
was the chaperone. 


The tuning of ‘the banjo and the 
fiddle sent a joyous thrill through 
everyone present. “Mississippi. Saw- 
yer, “Richmond Cotillion,” “Turkey 
in the Straw,” “Hop light ladies, the 
cakes all dough,” “Old Molly Hare,” 
“Little Brown Jug,”"—My!. 1 ¢an al- 
most hear those musicians now! 
Till late in the night, almost without 
intermission, the voice of the “call- 
er” could be heard far above the din 
of. music and dancing: “Head 
couples forward and back; “Half 
promenade: “Gents to the right and 
swing;” “All promenadé?!” anid so on. 

The thrill of Christmas pleasures 
lasted for weeks, and was the sub- 
ject of conversation in every gather- 
ing. It was great life! Great in fits 
genuineness; 
simplicity; .great in its whotesome 
sentiment; great in. its. contribution 


to the manhood and Wicca of 


the nation. 

To the new, jazz- per generation, 
ali. this is without meaning; they 
have grown up on the sidewalks of 


the city, amidst smokestacks, pack- |. 
street . cars, 


ing houses, factaries, 
picture shows, cafeterias and jazz; 
and can’t understand. But. in the 


hearts of those whose price: ess. 


privilege it-was to participate in the 
thrilling life of an*old-time Christ- 
mas,, there is a ‘yearning -sefi- 
Liment, uttered -ar amexpréssed, as 
Christmas draws néar: 


“Backward, turn backward, oh tiine 


in your flight 
tonight!", 


(Say, old friend! 
the figures for-us and we'll have an 
old-fashioned party in ovr ceuntry 
home. I'd enjoy a “Virginia Reel.” 


January 10, 1929. 


great in its heautifule 


And make me a child for 


Come and 
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January 10, 1929 
AN OLD TIME CHRISTMAS 


Our readers will enjoy the article 


from the gifted pen of H, H. Grad- 
Gick, Crichton, Ala, especially 
those who. were reared on a farm 
and have experienced-the thrills: of 
country life, and an old fashioned 


Christmas. 


A fair and- square deal for the 
farmer—something he never had— 


would have saved our agricultural 


districts from bemg vaeated. The 
way our farms have been deserted 
is alarming. Somebody must make 
the cotton for our mills, and? food 
supplies for our nation. 

“God 
somehow, people im the -country 
seem alittle nearer God and heaven, 
than those in the city—in spite of 
the fine churehes, carpeted aisies, 
pipe organs and hired choirs, that 
the later boast of. 

The simplicity of country life; the 
close proximity 
green things growing — stimulates 
the best in ones make-up, and it’s 
easy. to 
shielded from temptations. 


Remember yeur friends, Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


MORE EPITAPHS WANTED 


One Contributor Sends Four 


Here lies the remains 

Of old man Ttate 

Who drove in front 

Of a Seuthbound freight. 


Here hes the remains 

Of Sister. Waite: 

She stoped at the crossing 
~But stopped too late. 


Beneath this mound 

Is Elizabeth Drew 

Who drank too much 

Of her own, home brew. 


Dear Uncle William 
Is no more. 3 
He slipped and fell 
On a cement floor, 


“Aunt Becky,” the above are origi- 


nal, but don’t. know whether they 


will meet the requirements or not. . 


M. E. D. 


Didn't Quite Get Across 
Here lies the body of Samuel Grane. 
Who ran a-race with a speeding 
train: 


He reached the track — got nearly 


across, 
But Sam and his car was.a total logs. 
The sexton softly tolled his bell— 
“Samuel's on, his way to ——.” Well, 
If he had only stopped fo listen 
He'd be here no, instead of niiss- 

ing. 


made the country,” and 


to Nature and 


“be good” where one is 


‘chanic. 


ents, Mr. 


THOMPSON. 


Boove and Gas 
Here lies poor old Sammy Moses 
Underneath a bank of roses. 
Instantly killed while: seeing double, 


Full of booze and hunting trouble. 
E. 


“He Slept on the Track 
What little was left of Levi Black 


Was scoaped up off -the’-railroad 


track. 

Tired and sleepy, he lay down to 
rest, 

The train went East and he, “went 
West.” 


Too Much Christmas Turkey 
Here lies the remains of Phillip 
Hutton, 
Who, on Christmas day, became a 
glutton: 

There was never a doubt and never 
a question; 
The verdiet was, 

tion,” 


“Acute indiges- 


B. 
Knoxville, Tenn. | 


ALBANY, GA. 


-. Flint River Cotton Mill 
Dear Aunt Becky: 


We resumed work Monday morn- — 


ing after a week of delightful holi- 
days; everybody | seemed to have a 
nice time. 

I hope-no one is offended on the 
account of my error in my last writ- 
ing in the list of overseers. Mr. P. 


R, Courson is overseer: of cloth room 


and Mr. D. L. Robinson, master me- 
Those two, I failed to men- 
tion, 

Mr. B. L. Roberts was called home 
December 23rd off agcount of the 
death of his father, Mr. B. R: Roberts 
of Roswell, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Bray and little 
daughter, Frances of Americus, Ga., 
visited their parents, Mr.-and Mrs. 


E. F.. Bray and Mrs. E. W. Barrett, 
a few days last week. 


Mr. and Mrs: R. V. Singletary and 


Mr. and Mrs. Felton Singletary, of 


Manchester, Ga.,. visited their par- 
and Mrs. L. W. Singletary 
during the holidays. | 

Mr. and Mrs. R. 8. Cloud of At- 
ltanta, Ga., Mrs. R. C. Chanee of 
Gaire, anl Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Cloud 
of LaGrange, Ga. visited Mr. and 
Mrs. L. H. Singletary a few days 
last week. 


Mrs. Neta Singletary of LaGrange 
visited her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark last week. 

Mr. Lewis Lokey ‘and daughter, 
Minnie, of Sumner, Ga., spent a few 
days last week with Mr. and Mus. 
John Lokey. 

Mr. Frank Akin, of Americus, Ga., 


‘spent a few days last week with his 


mother, Mrs. B. H. Akin. 
Mrs. A. W. Jackson ef Columbus, 
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is visiting her children, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. 'T. Wililams and Miss Lizzie Coch- 
ran. 

Mr .and Mrs. Bonds Jacobs are the 
proud parents of a little baby boy. 

Mr. Wiiliam Armour, of Washinz- 
ton, Ga. is visiting his sister, Mrs. 
B. H. Akin: 

Miss Betty Godwin of Pelham, was 
a week-end visitor last week of Mrs. 
E. W. Barrett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lige Smallwood and 
Mrs. Leila ‘Downing, spent last week-. 
end in Marianna, Fia., visiting their 
mother, Mrs. Alice Mereer. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Anderson 
visited their sister’ last week, Mrs. 
Ahee Mercer, in Marianna, Pla. 

we have a few cases o fthe fh. 

CURLY HEAD. 


. Show your friends the Home See- 
tion. They'll hike it too, 


HUMBOLDT, TENN. 


Avondale Mill 


Mr. N. L. Woody spent the Christ-. 
mas holidays in’ Huntsville, - Ala., 
with relatives. 

Miss Leola Foust spent the holi- 
days with her parents in Milan, 
Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Styles spent 
Christmas with Mrs, Styles’ parents, 
in Oakfield, Tenn. : 

Mr. D. L. Scott and family, spent 
the holidays m Bemis, Tenn... visit- 
ing several families, During this 
visit. they had an elaborate dinner 
with Mr. G. D. Cobb. 

Mr. A. A. Cone and family visited 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Pearce, 
during the holidays. 

Mr, George Jones came home to 
spend Christmas week. Mr. Jones is 
now working in Huntsvilie, Ala. 

Mr, J. T. Ledbetter and~ family 
motored to Selma, Ala., ta spend 
Christmas with her relatives. After 
having two aecidents tie family 
reached Selma uninjured. They re 
turned home Wednesday night. 

Mr; Neal Jones, of Selma, °Ala., 
visited his parents, ‘during the holi- 
Gays. 

The day scheol and Sunday schoo! 
had a very nice Christmas tree and 
and splendid program. Everything 
was altogether bigger and better 
than ever before. 


A party given by Miss Betlye Mar- — 
_garet Scott in honor of Miss Mary 


McClaren of Bemis, Tern. was eén- 
joyed by several if her little friends. 
After the serving of refreshments 
the crowd was carried to. the movies. 
These present were: . Misses Bettye 
Magaret Scott, Mary 
Kathleen Brookens, Ruth and Corine 
Ledbetter, 


Mr, Winfred Jones and Miss Mil- 
“dred Warlich, very popular young 


people of Humboldt, were married 
Friday evening at three o’elock. The 
couple went to St. Louis, Mo., and 


McClaren, 
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returned home Sunday. We hope 
that they will be very, very happy 
together. 

We are glad to see Mrs. Ebert. 
Sowell out again after having her 
tonsils removed. 

Mrs. Homer Byrd has been ill, but 
is now improving. 

Mr. W. A. Vandiver and family, 
were called to Atwood, Tenn., to al- 
tend the funeral of Mrs. Vandiver’s 
aunt, Mrs. Jennie McDade. 

The new school building and 
church combined is almost complet- 
ed. The building is very attractive 
and we are real proud of it. 

We all think the story, “For Her 
Children’s Sake,” is fine. Each 
chapter seems more interesting than 
the one before. 

RUBYE. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Sunset Village News * 


Hello, folks! Hope you all had 
a jolly Christmas. We had a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree for the little 
folks and they all enjoyed it. 

The mill closed three days. last 
week. Some of the employees went 


away for the holidays while others” 


spent Christmas at home. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Ham and little 
daughters motored to Laurel, Miss., 


where they spent last week with 


Mrs. Ham's parent’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Q. Autry spent the 
week with relatives in Goffeeville 


Mrs. Beedie Aultman spent the 


holidays with her mother in Marion, 
Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Seale and son, 
spent several days with relatiyes in 
Marion, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byrd aia children, of 


Prattville, Ala., visited Mr. and Mrs. 


T. ¥. Sewell. 
Mr. and -Mrs. Howard Fredwick, 


Edna Fredwick, Miss Mavis 


Fredwick and Mrs. Fred Moreland, 
of Ashly, Ala., were guests of Mr. D. 
J. Grider and Misses Mary and Grace 
Crider, Christmas Day. Also, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Rogers, little Doro- 
thy Rogers and Mrs: Beckie Bluk- 
Way were dinner guests, 

There are a number of cases of flu 
here. Some are able to return to 
work, we are glad to say. Among 


- those still ill are Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 


ney Mott, Mr. J. M. Britton, Mrs, 
Garrison, Miss*Josephine Lewis and 
Ciyde Sibil Boyce. We hope they 
will all soon be out again. 
.Mr,. V. L. Hendrix is able to walk 
again with the aid of his crutches, 
we are glad to say. Hope hg will 
soon throw. his crutehes down and 
run a race with us. 

Little Earle Bumpers is also able 
to walk with his crutch. 

Hello, “Billy Joe,” I'm right here 
yet. Why don't you come to see me 
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sometime? “Little Willie” is. still 
living or was the other day. Tf talk- 
ed to him over the phone and [ think 
I saw him come. through the mill 
one day last week. “Little Willie” 
is so little he is good for a long time 
yet, we hope. 
BLUE BIRD. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Mill Worker Killek Coroner Will 
Probe 


Samuel Walter Kearns, 58, was 
killed almost instantly, as he was, at 


‘work in the Hillcrest Silk Mill here 


this morning, January 2nd. The ex- 
act cause of his death was unde- 
termined pending an investigation 
by Dr. W. W. Harvey, county coron- 
er, althcugh witnesses said Mr. 


Kearns fell and hit ois head against 


a machine. 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy 


the Home Section. Give away your 
copy after you finish it. 


NEWBERRY, 8S. C. 


The Past Was A Grand Old Year For 
Newberry Cotton Mills Co. 

Dear Aunt Becky: 

. I want to give you a short. review 

of hapenings here in Newberry -dur- 

ing the year 1928, 

The Old Year was indeed a happy, 
prosperous and successful year for 
most of us. Good health, good. wilt 
and happiness were enjoyed by the 
whole community, 

Troop No. 5 of the Boy Seouts of 
of America, with Mr. Dewey Kinard 


and Mr. Bob Dafis as Stout Master 


and Assostant Scout Master respec- 
tively reports a successful and en- 
lerprising year... This Troop of 
scouts rates very high mm Siate 
scouting and a great deal of mlerest, 
is deservedly taken im the ‘Troop. 
Scouting is one of the finest things 
that can come.into a boy's life. It 
would help us if we all would follow 
the principles of scouting even in 
old age. 


The Newberry Concert Band also’ 


enjoyed a very. successful year, The 
band members_and officials of the 
band were given a trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C, last August, and quite a 
lot of publicity resulted from this 
trip, This band was organized in 
1906 and during its twenty-two years 
existance has been one of the best 
textile bands in the State. 

Our churches, our schools, every- 
thing connected with our. village en- 
joyed having old man-1928 with us 
and hope to make his successor, Mf. 
1929 just a little bit better. 

Big Annual New Year Banquet 

Mr. Z. F. Wright, president cave 
his annual banquet in honor of the 
the overseers, Hatids, etc., 
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last night at the Willowbrook Club. 
It was very informal, and if you've 
ever attended one of Mr. Wright's 
informal affairs you knew what that 
is. Useless to describe anything im 
particular. Everything was perfect. 
Guests present were: Messrs. J. M. 
Davis, R.-D. Wright, J. Y. Jones; D. 
B. Chandler, FE. J. Willis, B. G. Waits, 
F. K. Jones, Eugene. Cook, W. H. 
Hardeman, W. H. Leathers, B. O., 
Creekmore, J. D.. Kinard, W.. R. 
Rister, J. S. Pruitt, Lennie Dickert, 
Thomas Meeks, O. 8. Gorree, A. M. 
Danielson, Ceci] Thomas, T. H. Chap- 
pell, W.L. Lindsay, A. H. Clark, Rov. 
E. Hite, Rev. W. S&S Wessinger, 
and Rev. J. H. Brown. 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


Cascade Mill Village News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
I am a small girl of Cascade. I 
have been reading the news items in 


the Textile Bulletin, and I decided 


to write the news for this village. 
The mill here is hoping to be more 
successful this year than last. There 
are. many people sick wilh the “flu” 
here, but we are hoping they will 
soon be better. 

Our community was “shocked at 
the suden death of Mr. Frank Atwell, 
Saturday afternoon at 4:30. 

Tuesday: night at 8 o'clock the 
Junea' Memorial church had a 
Christmas program. Jt was enjoyed 
very much by all, Everychild of 
the Sunday school received a bag of 
fruit, 

| Julia Alexander. 


Remember your friends. Let them 


see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Merrimack Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We had a weeks vacation for 
Christmas. Among the college boys 
home for the holidays, were William 
Childress and Noble Graham. 

Everybody is proud of David 
O'Neal who has graduated from the 
Naval Academy as lieutenant, and 
has been commissioned as lieuten- 
ant in the Marines; all the above fine 
young men are single, too, 


We have a few cases of flu, and 


are sorry to report the death of a 
little daughter of Mr. P. A, Stead- 
man, 

The spinning room lost their first 
game of. indoor baseball last night 
to the cardroom, 

The J. J. Bradley Band gave 4 
free concert in the school auditori- 
um Monday night. 

We are glad to report Mr. Sam 
Holmon back on the job. 

“LEARNING MORE. 
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For Her ey s Sake 


Mrs. 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“No, there isn’t. Ray—Doctor Andrews will not 
~* charge a cent. Rest easy, child—the public shal} not 
disgrace you, I promise. And there’s lots of things i’m 

- thinking of, to help you. This will soon blow over.” 
Sallie tried: to smile. hopefully through her tears, but 
«« her lips quivered pathetically. Emily was getting an 
insight into humble hearts that filled her witn wonder 


* and awe, and made her long for further investigation. 
“3 A frail, weakly mother, burdened with the care of 
te numerous offspririgs—solicitous and anxious for a little 


one that would be better off dead. A father, brooding 
ovr low wages and expenses, had cheered up when con- 
x vinced that some one sympathized, and had confided in 
- his. daughter*%his only source of help. The daughter, 
@ heretofore indifferent, was now thoroughly alive to the 
we grave problems of life, and would sacrifice herself on the 
- altar of love and service for her little brothers and sis- 


ters! -It was wonderful. : 

Emily was gone before the doctor came, but he went 
| back by the library, found her there alone, and stopped. 
; — “} was afraid that last night was too much’ for you, 
a Emily,” he smiled, “but you’re looking fresh as a June 


rose in morning dew.” : | 

“Yes, I’m all right, thank you,” replied Emily motion- 

‘ing him to a chair. “I’ve got plenty of nerve. How do 
you find our patients?” 


“Both doing fine; I really bélieve the little one will 
live.” 


“The strange thing to me is, that the mother realiy 


said Emily... The Gector looked at her keen- 
ly, then said slowly: 


“Emily, you puzzle me. You speak at times with a 
bittérness that is. only born of great loss or disappoint- 
ment. I think you need a real friend—brother—some one 
in whom you can confide.. | know that your soul is bur- 
dened.”’ Emily took .a seat at the opposite side of the 
reading table and faced him, looking for a moment into 
the clear blue eyes that looked so calm and untroubled. 

“Ray,” she said, “I wish you knew me as I am, and my 
life as I have lived it. Then you would understand,” pite- 
ously: 
knew every secret thought of my heart, every battle that 
I have fought—all the defeats and victories. 
not find words to’éxpress myself.” 

try—surely you know you-car trust me, utterly. 
Open your heart to me. I can understand anything you 


Wants it to, 


rest of the world. And Emily, surely we are old enough 


to talk on any subject reasonably..and-sanely,” he urged. 


Emily’s face gréw hot and cold by turns. How could 
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Nobody’s 


By Gee MeGee. 


“I wish I could tell you everything. I wish you. 


But I can- 


want to say. Remember thet a doctor is wiser than the 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


I feel constrained to write on a subject that 
my- better judgment tells me to let alone, but 
news is scarce. It is not my purpose to hurt 
anybody’s feelings, or embarrass’ any of my 
friends, or talk sacreligious, or Gepert from de- 
ecency, so here goes. | 


The subject that I am about to bring to the 
attention of my dear back-slidden readers is 
called (by pious people) the hereafter, and is 


Yeferred to by some preachers as -Hades, and 


known by both the classes and masses as hell. 
Nobody knows where that over-advertised place 
is, nor does any one hanker to make any intense 
search for its location. It is not even known 
what the terrible place is like, and most of 
us have the idea in the back of our’heads that 
it is a region of fire and flame; but I must 
differ from, them. 


There are thousands tfpon thousands of good 
ways to punish folks: without poking a chunk 
of fire down our backs, or running a redhot 
pitchfork through their tummies, or serving 
melted lead as a desert, or sleeping on a couch 
of burning sulfur. The thought of these hor- 
rible methods of torture ought to make us pay 
the preacher a little bit better, and live decent 
lives, but in my opinion, our ever-present 
pitchfork friend is going to deal out the follow- 
ing forms of suffering to the unfortunate hu- 


man beings who land in this ward: 


i—Gossipers will be required to wear shoes 
one number too sniall for them: 


2—Murderers will have to sit down and listen 
to apolitical speech till eternity doth end. ~ 
3—Gamblers will be forced to try to raise 


_ eotton during the drought. 


4—Liars will be put to cranking Fords wit 
the temperature down to freezing. 
5—Thieves will wear stiff collars that have 
a sent to the laundry and rough, sharp edges 


left on same. 


6—Drunkards will be required to collect past 
due coal and grocery accounts during good in- 
stallment years. 

7—Fast women will have to wear heavy un- 
der-clothes and long skirts> and not be allawed 
to use a lip-stick but once _or twice a week. 

8—Crap shooters will be put in charge of a 
crowd of women at a bargain sale. 

9—Safe erackers will be required to go from 
place to place and make EROSENES on the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 


10-—-Oil stock salesmen will be given a new 
automobile and a wife 4 children and a job at 
15 dollars a week, and required to run ‘em all. 

14i1—Highway robbers will be put to making 
out income tax returns. 
-, 42—Lounge-lizards will be required to answer 
“the-phone for all wrong numbers. 

13—And. if these things be not hell, there 
surely ain't any. 
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RHODHISS, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everybody is still reading and enjoying the 
Home Section. And we hope the editor of the 
Home Section and Bulletin will have the best 
year of their lives im 41929.. We had. the best 
Christmas up here we have ever had. The 
mills stopped three days, and through the gen- 
erosity of our president and general manger, 
Mr. R. C. Moore, of. Charlotte, every man, wom- 
an and child-in Rhodhiss, received a large bag 
of oranges, apples, tangareens, candies, muts 
and raisins, Both the Methodist and Baptist 
Sunday schools had Christmas trees and treated 
the pupils. you see everybody had reason 
to enjoy Christmas. 
~ We have had a short visit from the flu germs, 
but they didn't stay tong; there is too much 
good fresh air and it’s too healthy a section 
for them to do much with us. 

The superintendent and all the: overseers re- 
ceived nice and expensive presents from the 
help at Christmas, and they were greaily ap- 
preciated, I am sure, 


SLIM, 


CONNELTON, IND. 


Indiana Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: : | | 

Old Santa came, sure enough, and I don’t 
think he missed anybody here, old or young. - 
We had a geod Christmas program at the 
Baptist church, and a large crowd to enjoy it. 
The church was erowded, 

Qur mill stopped ali of the week, resuming 
operations, December 31, with all anxious to 
get to. work. “ 

Mr. Lee Rodman, is our president and treas- 
urer; Mr. Dean Sutcliff, superintendent; Mr. 
John Ran, overseer carding, has been here all 
his life; Mr. Geo. Hail, is temporary spinner* 
Mr. J. 8. Linder, overseer weaving, and a hust- 
ler for production, has been here about three 
years. We have 450 Stafford looms on sheet- 
ings, drills: and fancies; Mr. Hynie Hansiman, 
as overseer the cloth room; Mr. Chas, Smith, 
machinist, 

GEORGIAN. 


DECATUR, ALA. 


Connecticut Mills Company 


Well Santa Claus has tome and gone and we 
are ull about te get settled down to our respec- 
tive jobs once more. 

Many of our employees took the occasion to 
spend the holidays with their friends who re- 
side in other towns. 

' Quite a number of employees are out due to 
flu, too much turkey and other similar Christ- 
mas “complamts.” 

N. B. Greenleaf, superintendent, has. returned 
after a short visit to Canada, Boston and other 
points in the North, 

Roland H. Gray entertained the overseers and 
second hands, with a turkey dinner, at the 
Lyons. Hotel, Salurday evening, December. 22, 
after which he was. presented with .sevéral 
nice presents. 

The most pleasing, and to my mind, the. most 
beautiful feature of entertainment given by the 
mill, was the Christmas tree forall of the 


village children under work age. It was placed 
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_ he sit there, calm and unruffled, and remember that his ° 


lips were the first that ever pressed a man’s kiss upon 
hers? How could he forget that his arms had held her 


close to his heart—that she had given him the first and | 


only love of her life? <A fierce wave of resentment swept 


over her soul filling her with keen desire to make him 


suffer all the pangs that tortured her. 
forget? 


“Emily, you are not happny—I know rere Tell me 
did you make a mistake when you married?” gravely. 
“Ray—oh,—don't! You are so good—you would pity 
—and I don’t want pity; and you might forgive; but 
you can't, you never will understand. You deserve that 
I should tell you all; but even then—you could not under- 
stand—and you might despise me,. And oh, I value your 
respect and—and friendship too much to dare risk losing 
them,” 


“Emily, all my life 1 have studied human nature and 
I never meet. a good woman without knowing it. Do you 
think I am so narrow minded as to think less of you, be- 
cause you are human—because your woman’s soul loves, 


How dared he 


-and craves love? You poor child!” 


‘“Ray—I have never forgotten—I can’t forget! 
fate—my punishment, to remember 
wrung from her soul. 


‘Emily, you do not suffer alone. 


It is 
was 


My wife was a good, 


pure woman, faithful and true; she lived and died, be- 
lieving that she- filled my heart ;—but, dear, no one ever 


took your place im my affections; you were first and 
always,” sadly. “Tell me why you sent me away?” stern- 
ly. 


“Because you had no home—nothing Ray—but your 
two hands: I married to get a home and comforts for my 
mother—married to please her, believing that if I did not 
honor and obey her, God would punish me. 
for my folly—and—and ruined the life of a good man. 


Sam would have been a different man—I’m sure, if I 


could have loved him,” with a break in hér voice, though 
her face was set and her eyes dry, 

The doctor arese and paced the floor. -“My God! how 
terrible: What a bungle we do make of life; how. hor- 
ribly we multilate Divine plans! How easy it is to sell 
one’s birthright for a mess of pottage!” he groaned. “And 


prospered.” 
‘Emily’s heart almost stood still as she watched him, - 
shaking in the clutch of strong passion. Gone, now, was” 


his calm self-possession. She had not thought to see him 
suffer like this; and her own sorrows were forgotten in 
the presence of his agony. Oh, if she could comfort himd 
She rose with only this thought in view, and timidly ap- 
proached him, her lips quivering, her eyes full.of tears. 

“Ray! oh Ray!” He caught and held her hands ina 
vise-like grip, his touch electrified her whole body. 

“tush!” he breathed—“Gwe me time! | 
Emily go back and sit down!’ But he still held her, while 
she terror-stricken cried out: 

“Forgive me! 


I have paid. 


For God’s sake 


didn't think you vared. Your calm, 
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- steadfast strength maddened me, and I wanted to see you 


suffer—just a little—but not like this. Oh, not like this. 
You can realize now, the utter helplessness and hopeless- 
ness of my life. Ray, look at me! I will do anything to 
atone for the wrong I have done you. Gladly would I 
sacrifice my hopes of eternal heaven for you! look at 
me—Ray,—-and read my soul. You, who know so much, 
can understand,’—and Emily’s voice. broke in a_sob, as 
with closed eyes and upturned face she leaned against 
him for support. | 


“God help us!” he groaned. “Oh, God help us!” Then 
after a moment, he said in a strained, unnatural voice: 
“You dear, precious woman! Yes, I understand. I 
know that you would deny me nothing. And in this hour; 
God help me to be a man worthy of a pure woman’s love.” 
And he led her to a seat and took one near her, still hold- 
ing her hands. God had heard his cry, and was giving 
him strength. Emily, dumb with misery and - dread, 
gazed helplessly into his pale face, as he continued: 

“Emily, my love for ‘you is. the greatest thing in my 
life. Your body is sacred to me. 
spotless as a child’s, and that you abhor anything unclean 


- @nd unholy. God made man to protect and shield woman. 


Were I to take advantage of you. in-your hour of weak- 
ness, I could no longer cail myself a man; | would loathe 
and despise myself eternally, and you would die of shame 
and remose. My whole carnal nature cries out for you. 


A voice to which ft dare not listen declares that you are 


mine by every right of divine love. But away deep down 
in my heart there is a leve for my God,—a reverence for 
things sacred. and holy,—a hungering and thirsting for 


pure and undefiled religion, that Ops my wayward feet 


on the very verge of the precipice.” 


Emily’s breath came in great dry sobs of shame and 
remorse. She felt that she had forfeited all right to 
even his respect and that she would never see him again. 

“Oh, Ray,” she whispered, “I am now indeed desolate! 
I'm not worthy your friéndship. You think me weak and 
unwomanly and devoid of all modesty and refinement. In 
mercy leave me to fight this out alone. How can I help 


loving you, When every moment you measure up to my 


highest ideal of chivalrous‘manhood? Oh, for’God’s sake 
go!” she sobbed, drawing her hands from his. 


“Pmily, listen; we must submit to fate and leave the 


“rest. with God. You have not forfeited one ounce of my 


esteem. Weare both human. I cannot condemn you for 


things of which I, too, am guilty. But we cannot fight 


this out, without God’s help. Somehow 1 feel that it is 
all for some good purpose. You are-¢alled to a great work, 
and I would have you pure as the driven snow, when you 


seek to advise an erring child like Sallie Carter—or when. 


you whisper words of wisdom to—Paula.” 

“My children! “God forgive me!-—for a nioment I had 
forgotten them, I am an unworthy mother—and-oh, if 
Paula should inherit my nature, what a terrible respOnsi- 


-bility is mine!” Emily’s hand strayed to a small Bible 


~ lying on the table and she opened it idly, unconscious of 


I know your soul is | 


. We are always.clad to have her with us. 
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in the center of the ball diamond and was kept 
lighted all through the holidays. 
G, L. Golden, ha’ gone. on the night run as 


second hand in the spooler room. 


M, H. Carter, overseer of spinning, ponoline 
and warping, is. sporting a new “Victory Six” 
Dodge sedan. 

He was also elected chairman of the Gon- 
necticut Safety First Club, which was recently 

SIENOG. 


AUGUST A, GA. 


Augusta Factory 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Please forgive me for not keeping up ve 
news for the Augusta Factory, We still have 
all our overseers and second hand except for a 
fittle change in the card room; Mr. Johnson, 
who was second hand in card room has gone to 
Carolina; Mr. H. €. Matimey of Sibley Manu- 
facturing Company, has taken his place as 
second hand. 

Our. mill closed down Saturday, December: 22, 


, for Christmas holidays and starled up Decem- 


ber 26. 

There sure is lots of flu and penumonia in 
Augusta. 

Hope every reader of the Southern Textile — 
Bulletin had a nice Christmas, and wishing © 
each and every one a happy New Year 

ZONA. 


EGAN, GA. 


Piedmont Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

There has been lots of sickness in our viilage 
the past -few weeks. The company has had 
three doctors and two nurses on the job here 
end everybody is getting better. 

Miss Meeks was in the village the past week. 
Miss 
Meeks made a talk at Sunday school, Decem- 
ber 23. 

Mr. and: Mrs. F. D: Cobb, of Trion,Ga, were © 
the guests of their sister, Mrs. H. G, Cole, re- 
cently. 

We would like to hear frem Ateo, Ga. 

School here closed December 11, on account 
of s0 muth flu, and opened December 31.. 

We wish you all a Happy and Prosperous 
New. Year. 


ROSE. 


LAURINBURG, N. C. 


Dixon Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
It has been quite awhile since anything from 


-Laurinburg has appeared in the Home Section 


of the Bulletin, If these people.here would 
help us out, Latrinburg could very easily’ fill 
a page with interesting news. We are having 
cold weather and idts of-fin. 

Mrs. Mary “Francis Covington, widow-of the 
late Hampton Covington, ding suddenly on 


Saturday night, Détember 2 


Mrs. Flora Ann Gampbell.- age. 76 years, died~ 


Christmas Eve night at the home of -her..daugh- 
tar,» Mrs. Ward: - 


Mr: of died at 
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Mr. J. Raymond Culp, linotype operator for 
the “Exchange,” since July, 1926, and Miss Rena 
Livingston of Red Springs,- were marriel De- 
cember 23. 

Mr. Mark Norris of Gastonia ind Mr. Henry 
Norris of Wilmington, were visiting their par- 
ents, in McColl, S. C., Christmas week. 

All the sp’nners of Dixon Mill presented their 
overseer, Mr. Will Ward, a beautiful Christ- 
mas present. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Tom Stokes, a little girl, 
December 28, 1928. | 

JUST LOTTIE. 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Have you a little space for a new reader?— 
Thet is, a.new reader of the Bulletin: I have 
for a long time been an admirer of your books, 
stories and other writings. But this is my first 
time to write you. 

The mills have started up again after» the 
‘holidays and we are getting batk to normal. 


Flu is paying us a visit, and the following are 


now in the grip of this dreaded epidemic: 

Messrs. Gus Abernathy, C Bumgardner and 

David Anderson, and Mesdames, Martha Aber- 

nathy, Belle Isenhour, and Margaret Fite. 
Misses Violet 
guests of Miss Emma Austin, Sunday. 

| A READER. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Montala Manufacturing Company 

This splendid mill is running day and _ night, 
withyplenty of good help, and with the follow- 
ing gentleman in charge: 

G. W. Johnson, general superintendent; C. P. 
Dickinson, carder and spinner; T. H. Barnes, 
overseor weaving: Geo. Edwards, overseer the 
cloth room, and J.T. Hughes, master mechanic. 

Everybody pulls together in the right way to 
.suceeed, and it goes without saying that there's 
a beautiful spirit of good will prevalent, that 
makes one glad to live here. 


and Mary Joe Hamilton were. 


Becky Ann Books 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold — 
Will Allen—Sinner | 
The Better Way Maced 
A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 
Truth Crushed to Earth 


PRICE $1. 00 BACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N.C. - 


January -10, 192° 


what it was, until her downcast ta caught and held on 
this truth: 

“Let him that thinketh he iam take heed lest he 
fall.” It was as if God had said. “You boasted of your 
strength, and now, like Peter, you know your weakness,” 
Emily shuddered. Then Bin turned to Ray, pale but ca)m 
again. 

“Yes, Ray, I begin to see. I forgot to pray. But how, 
I have reached Gethsemane, arid I'll try to say ‘Thy W il 
be done!’” 

“And then comes the erucifixion—of. fleshlylusts.”’ 
answered reverently. “God help us to drive the na: . 
And with a whispered “goodbye,” he stole out —: 
as Emily bowed bpiniicane: upon the table. 


XI 


Emily felt that the end to everything had con. 
Conscience lashed her relentlessly; she told herself i» 
she had sinned grieveously, while wondering in ¥ ail 
agonizing way, why God allowed such misery. She tried 
to remain true to the principles taught her by a Christ!:u 
mother, yet her whole heart and soul rebelled, and + ' us 


‘the days dragged wearily on. 


But it was only after she had retired, that she ad 
time to think, for urgent duties kept her busy during 


-day. Ray had talked to her cheerily over the phone’. 


or twice, and had written her a beautiful letter which 
greatly comforted her. | ; 

She had kept her promise to Sallie, and at the Moth = 
Club, had enlisted sympathy for the poor girl in a «>: 
that went straight home to every mother’s heart, ar 
after a serious talk with the spinning room overseer, 
gained his promise to let her return to work. 

The mothers explained the situation to their daugl 
and with one or two exceptions, they smilingly welco: ‘ 
Sallie back in’ their midst; and few knew that she bad - 
been discharged. 

It was a few days before and a cold, | 
rain was falling, Emily knew the twins had not ear: 24 
rubbers or rain-coats to school, and was wondering - 
Paul had car fare, when a big touring ¢ar stoppe: 
front of the library; then Fred Elliott sprang out «10 - 
carefully ‘assisted Paula to alight.from the back +. 
whilé Paul sprang out from a seat beside the colored: © 


at the wheel. 


Emily hurried forward as they came in; noting WVilA4 
inward anxiety the heightened color of Paula’s che ks, 
and the unusual brightness of her big, brown eyes. 

“T didn’t have a eent with me, and we would |]. 


: gotten soaked if Mr. Elliott hadn’t come along and pi. 
“us up,” explained Paul: 


“Thank you, Mr.. Elliott,”’ Emily to say, pieas- 


* antly, but in a voice devoid of warmth. - 


“The pleasure “was all mine,” was the gallant answer, 
as the young man looked at Paula. “I was delighted to 
be of. service,” and bowing politely he passed out. 

(Gontinued Next Week) 
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